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Iron. 

BY MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, 
“Truth shall spring out of the earth.” Psalms lxxxy. 11, 
Asin lonely thought, I pondered 

On the marv’lous things of earth, 
And, in fancy’s dreaming, wondered 
At their beauty, power, and worth, 
Came, like words of prayer, the feeling— 
Oh! that God would make me know, 
Through the spirit’s clear revealing— 
What, of all his works below, 
Is to man a boon the greatest, 
« Brightening on from age to age, 
Serving truest, earliest, latest, 
Through the world’s long pilgrimage. 


Soon vast mountains rose before me, 
Shaggy, desolate, and lone, 


Their scarred heads were threat’ning o’er me, 


Their dark shadows round me thrown ; 
Then a voice, from out the mountains, 
As an earthquake shook the ground, 
And like frightened fawns the fountains, 
Leaping, fled before the sound ; 
And the Anak oaks bowed lowly, 
Quivering, aspen-like, with fear— 
While the deep response came slowly, 
Or it must have crushed mine ear! 


“Jron! Iron! Iron !’—crashing, 
Like the battle-axe and shield ; 

Or the sword on helmit clashing, 
Through a bloody battle-field ; 

“Jron! Lron! Iron !’—rolling, 
Like the far-off cannon’s boom ; 

Or the death knell, slowly tolling, 
Through a dungeon’s charnel gloom 

“Tron! Iron! Iron !’—swinging, 
Like the summer winds at play; 

Or as bells of Time were ringing 
In the blest Millenial Day! 


Then the clouds of ancient fable 
Cleared away before mine eyes ; 

Trath could tread a footing stable 
O’er the gulf of mysteries! 

Words, the prophet bards had uttered, 
Signs, the oracle foretold, 

Spells, the weird. like Sybil muttered, 
Through the twilight days of old, 

Rightly read, beneath the splendor, 
Shining now on history’s page, 

All their faithful witness render— 
All portend a better age. 


Sisyphus, for ever toiling, 
Was the type of toiling men, 
While the stone of power, recoiling, 
Crushed them back to earth again! 
Stern Prometheus, bound and bleeding, 
Imaged man in mental chain, 
While the vultures, on him feeding, 
Were the passions’ vengeful reign; 
Still a ray of mercy tarried 
On the cloud, a white winged dove, 
For this mystic faith, had married 
Vulcan to the Queen of Love! 


Rugged strength and radiant beauty — 
These were one in nature’s plan ; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty— 
These will formthe perfect man ! 
Darkly was this doctrine taught us 
By the gods of heathendom ; 
But the living light was brought us, 
When the gospel morn had come! 
How the glorious change, expected, 
Could be wrought, was then made free ; 
Ofthe earthly, when perfected, 
Rugged Iron forms the key! 


“Truth from out the earth shall flourish,” 
This the Word of God makes known— 
Thence are harvests men to nourish— 
There let Iron’s power be shown. 
Of the swords, from slaughter gory 
Ploughshares forge to break the soil ;— 
Then will Mind attain its glory, 
Then will Labor reap the spoil,-- 
Error cease the soul to wilder, 
Crime be checked by simple good, 
As the little coral builder, 
Forces back the furious flood. 


While our faith in good grows stronger, 
Means of greater good inerease ; 
Tron, slave of war no longer, 
Leads the onward march of peace; 
Still new modes of service finding, 
; n, earth, and air it moves, 
And the distant nations binding, 
Like the kindred tie it proves ; 
With its Atlas shoulder sharing 
Loads of human toil and care 
On its wing of lightning bearing 
Thought’s swift mission through the air. 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 








~ SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1848, 


| As the rivers, furthest flowing, tended by large numbers of persons; everywhere they 





pronounced the most thorough condemnation of both the 


i ‘aN highest hills have birth ; | foreign and domestic policy of the Government. Against 
8 the banyan, broadest growing, | the King, indeed, they said not a word, his name being 
Often bows its head to earth,—— | sacred ; but they also said not a word in his praise, nor 

So the noblest minds press onward, | even a a the ern eeeers reg ars pe ocea- 

‘ , | sions. ‘Toasts were given to Reform, and in honor of men 
Channels of far good to trace; | whom they wished euhoneti but toward the King the ex- 

So the largest hearts bend downward, ' treme of loyalty went no farther than silence, 
Circling all the human race; | Te the old King this was not pleasing. The word “Re- 

form,” hada harsh sound in hisears. What cured he for 


Thus, by Iron’s aid, pursuing 
: : ’ abuses, or for their reform? His business was to keep the 
Through the a their plans oflove, | tnrone and to leave it safe to his family. For token to 
Men our Father’s will are doing, | meet and declare that his government and that of his 
Here, at angels do above! faithfal Guizot was a bad one, that it had transgressed the 


chumsenenenieens seceenene om | Charter, was intolerable. Such things threatened the or- 


ee : ~ | der of France, and above all the permanence of his dy- 
THE HARBINGER. 


| nasty. It was contrary to those legitimate principles of 

Ties Ae aye | monarehy that he had so long labored to putin the place 
| of those principles of the Revolution of July that he had 
| professed but hated in his soul. Accordingly, in his an- 
‘ | nual speech at theopening of the Chambers, he expressed 
The news from Europe brought by the Cambria, | himself with quanti even with petulancy epainet the 
which arrived in this city last Saturday, exceeds in im- | a Having re — aoe the busi- 
j ca : ¢ | ness of the Chamber to respond in the address, which de- 
| Poewaee any intelligence that we have had trom that | claresthe views of the majority on all points of public 
hemisphere these twenty years,or as we had almost writ- | poliey presented in the Royal Speech. The Committee 
by whom the address was drawn up, spoke of several dis- 
‘ puted points which were hotly debated. Never did the 
_tothenew. And never has any event been received with | Opposition seem more vigorous than now. The Ministry 


|a more universal burst of joy and hope than the Frencn | Were assailed with a power that they had not before en- 


mean r 1R46 > sitet p ee countered, and the ekilland eloquence of GuizoT seemed 
Revotvtion of 1848 has elicited in this country. All | tostand him in less stead than ever. Finally caine up for 


parties see in ita good omen,all recognize the justice,and | discussion that paragraph in the Address relating to the 
| Reform movement, in whieh the views of the King were 

reiterated witheven greater force. That was the most 
Re- | important thing in the Address. If the Ministers could 


European Affairs, 


| 
| 
| 


ten since intelligence began tocome from the old world 


the promise of the movement, while all are astonished 
at its suddenness, and stupefied at its magnitude. 
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In the streets the tumult continued through the day, 
and was not at all diminished by the dismissal of the Min- 
istry. On the evening of this day took place one of those 
dramatic scenes in which Frenchmen excel,and of which 
French History is comprised. A large body of young 
workmen moving past the hotel of Guizort were fired upon 
by the troops there stationed. As to the provocation the 
accounts vary. Some say that a young man walked up 
within a few feet of the Colonel and blew out his brains 
with a pistol; others that a gun accidentally fired, wound- 
ed the leg of the Colonel’s horse, and that supposing an 
attack was intended, the troops discharged their pieces 
upon the mass, Some also say that fifty were killed by the 
fire, while others speak of six or seven. But whatever be 
the truth, it is certain that the dead bodies were gathered 
into carts, and that with torches the multitude carried 
them away,—a terrible funeral procession! Whata scene! 
Paris there, all in dire uproar, with her streets fortified 
and watch-fires gleaming from the public places, and that 
stern dark mass lighted by flickering torches, conducting 
those bloody corpses, and singing— 


Mourir pour la patrie, 
C’est le plus bean sort, le plus digne d’envie.* 





—To such music they move along the Boulevards; they 
| reach the office of the National newspaper, the leading 
Xepublican journal. There they halt, and as one man ery 
for vengeance on the assassins. Tears even are not want- 
ing as they behold their slaughtered brothers and call for 
arms to take redress. Garnier Paces comes out and ad- 
dresses them, promising satisfaction for the misdeeds of 
| the Ministry, and then the train passes on, lighted as be- 
fore, singing the same stern song. 

But the most dramatic scene of all was on Thursday. 
The night before Mote, declining to form a Ministry, the 
King sent for Tuters, hoping to appease the storm by 

| putting the power in the hands of the Liberals. The peo- 





ee ee eee ; 


. ‘ , 
| ceived here on Saturday morning, thanks to the aston- 


ishing powers of the Magnetic Telegraph, it was pub- 


lished that very day in all the cities along the sea board 

| from Portland to Charleston ; while at the west, Cin- | 

| cinnati, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo, were 

| all familiar with the exciting intelligence at the same 
time. 


Nor does the cool reflection of the few days that | 


have now elapsed diminish our estimate of the great- 
ness of thisevent. It is providential, it is an era in 
human destiny, an hour mark on the eternal dial plate 
| where the fates keep count of the ages of our race. 
The events of this revolution as far as they are yet 
known, have been made public through the newspapers 
| in all parts of the country. As all the accounts were 
written in the midst of the contest, they are of course 
| incomplete, and in many respects unsatisfactory. We 
avail ourselves, however, of the narrative of the Tri- 
bune as follows: 
When, nearly eighteen years ago, the revolution of July 
brought Louis Puiippe to the throne, his was an envia- 


| ble position. At the head of a nation full of patriotism 
| and of the enthusiasm of its new victory, eager to be con- 


ducted in the way of progress, not anarchichal, not rebel- 
lious, but only resolved to be governed to some good pur- 
pose, and capable of the grandest devotion to great 


ideas, whata mark he might have made upon his age! what | 








a name he might have gained for hii.=clf! to what a height | 
of glory he might have raised France! All that was | 
wanting was to ee his position, understand the | 
people, and to work in unison with the constructive ten- | 
dencies of the epoch. In truth, these were not trifiing | 
requisites. Only a great man could possess them. But ir | 
ever, in this world, a great man, and not a mean or mere- | 
ly a cunning man was wanted, it was then. 
For a Republic France was not ready; so the loaders | 


agreed; but she should have a monarchy with republican 


gress. Such was the promise. 
drawn up by the deputy Berarp, and professing to be 


based on the Sovereignty of the P . : : : 
ereignty of the People, was adopted on | would have had its course without hindrance. But they 


the 7th of August, 1830; on the 9th the King of the | had trampled on the law; they would not have Order with | 


People, owing his throne not to Divine Right but to the | 


People’s choice, took the reigns of government of the new 
“ constitutional monarchy with republican institutions.” 
From that day what has Louis Paiipre done? 


the spirit of the Charter? Has he developed and built 
up the ideas for which France battled in the Three Days 
that made him King? Has he cherished Liberty as jeal- 
ously as he has preserved Order? Has his foreign policy 


been for the honor and glory of France and for the main- | 


tenance of Right and Justice? 
his government answer ; his steady efforts to deny the or- 
igin of his elevation, to disconnect himself from the Rev- 
olution ; his encroachments upon the liberty of the Press; 
the Fortifications of Paris; the Spanish Marriage, and 
his constant devotion to his own family and fortune rather 
than to his country ; the intrigues by which Constitution- 


al France with her “republican institutions,” was made the | 
ally and instrument of Nicholasand Metternich, and made | 
to act against her own fundamental principles in Switzer- | 
land and Italy; and lastly the final stretch of arbitrary | 
power at which the people revolted and drove forth the | 
men who had betrayed justice and honor, and degraded | 


France. 


Through these eighteen stormy years, Lovis PHILIPPE 
has had a steady, intelligent instrument and co-operator | 
in Guizor. Aman of uncommon shrewdness and great | 
eloquence, his talents and his principles alike fitted him for | 


the confidential agent of a Citizen King who wished to 
becomo a legitimate one, and to hand down to his heirs a 
strong and stable throne. At the first they were united 
and are said to have succeeded together in modifying the 
assertion of popular sovereignty in the Charter adopted | 

| after the Three Days. Both together labored to soften | 
down, as far as possible, the republican institutions which 
limited the authority of the monarchy. And through all | 
Guizor has been faithful to the master with whose views | 
his own have coincided so well. For the greater part of 
the time he has been in the Ministry, in which, since the | 
time of Casimir Perier, he has undoubtedly beenthe ablest 

|man and for the past two years he hasalso been its actual | 
head. 

The opposition to the Government, for a long time 
strong among the French people, has of late been gaining 
power with great rapidity. The steady retrograde course 
of Louis Pxitipre has never met the aspirations of the | 
country, and his paramount devotion to his family has 
not escaped its notice. The Spanish Marriage, which dis- | 

played this in glaring colors, though designed to strength- | 
jen his dynasty, struck at it a blow hardly less than fatal. 
And when, last year, the corruption of the Ministry and | 
of the upper classes was disclosed in all its foulness, France | 
would be silent no longer. As with one voice, she eried | 
for Reform. This ery was uttered through assemblies | 
held in various parts of the country, mainly with refer- 
jence to Electoral Reform. They were called Reform 
, Banquets, beeaase, dike true Frenchmen, the reformers 
combined the most energetic proclamation of the griev- 
| ances of the country with social enjoyment and all the | 


} 


| 


procure from the Caambers a decided condemnation of | ple hear of this in the morning, and some of them are 
the banquets, they weresafe and might safely defy and | content. Lamoriciere issues a proclamation as Com- 
suppress the agitation, But they hoped for too, much. | mandant of the National Guards, having been appointed 
The Opposition, so strong before, gained new strength | to that office by the new Cabinet. At 2 o'clock a placard 


| with the reading of the piragraph. They debated it for | appears on the walls signed by Opitton Bargor, stating 


three stormy days. These debates were most interesting, | that the King has abdicated, and that the crown rests on 


=. es 
- 


institutions, giving permanence with the capacity of pro- 
The Reformed Charter | 


Has he | 
fulfilled those solemn pledges? Has he ruled France in | 


Let the whole course of | 








2) 


not space todwelluponthem. They drew from the Min- 
istry their laet word and revealed the length to which 
they were resolved to go. They had determined to sup- 
press the banquets. They declared it, and then Barret, 
in words that had a whole revolution in them, declared 
that they were worse than Poniexac and Peyronner, the 
Ministers of Charles X. 

This was on the lth of February. The discussion was 
continued. We wish we had room to quote some of the 
speeches of Banrot and Lamartine, as briefly reported 
| in Galignani; they are full of the events which have 
| followed. 
| On the 11th an amendment striking out from the para- 
| graph a declaration that the demonstrations at the ban- 

quets were the result of “ blind and hostile passions,” was 
put amid extreme uproar,and lost by a majority of only 

43 out of 413 Deputies, and the Chamber adjourned in 
the greatest agitation. On the 12th the Ministerial ma- 
| jority was reduced to 33—a fact that might have warned 
any set of ar mad and blind. 
t 


Meanwhile the preparations for thegrand Reform Ban- 
| quet in Paris were not suspended, Tt had been interdie- 
| ted by the Ministry, but the leaders of the Opposition 
were resolved that it should take place. It was to have 
| been on Sunday the 20th, but was put off till Tuesday. 
| On Monday morning the programme of the procession was 
issued, and among the bodies enumerated as expected to 
take part in it were the National Guard and the young 
men of the schools. The members of the National Guard 
were urged to appear without arms, and all were entreat- 
ed to do nothing contrary to tranquillity or beyond the 
purpose of a legal and pacifie protest against the inter- 
dict of the Government. 
This drew from the Prefect of Police a proclamation for- 
bidding the banquct altogether, which was posted up over 
Paris and brought the excitement nearitsclimax. Inthe 


| Chamber of Deputies OpiLton Barror rises and tells the 


Ministers that now the last respousibility rests on them. 
Had they allowed the banquet to proceed, and then 
brought the question before the legal tribunals for adjudi- 
eation, all would have passed over in peace, and the law 


Liberty, and by means of Liberty, and must take the con- 
sequences, After a halting reply from the Ministry, the 
House broke up in a tumult. 

The members of the Opposition met after the dissolu- 
tion, and determined not to attend the banquet. They 
wisely resolved to throw the whole responsibility on the 
Government, and to do nothing which should bring on a 
collision between the Government and People. The same 
placard which announced this resolution also announced 
an impeachment of the Ministry. Thereupon the Com- 
mittee having charge of the banquet a ‘»urned it indefi- 
nitely; all the preparations were cleared away on Tuesday 
morning, and a body of cavalry took possession of the vi- 
cinity of the place where it was to have been held. 

This step of the Opposition Deputies was not received 
with perfect satisfaction. They were told that they should 
have resighed their seats before yielding to the Ministry, 
and that they had deserted the people whom they had ex- 
cited to resistance, and who now were looking to them for 
leaders. But the truth seems to be that none of them 
were keen enough to see what was aboutto happen. The 
very men who by their attacks on the Government had 
raised the storm, were not ready for its breaking forth, or 
aware of the extent to which it was to go. They had no 
expectation of such a Revolution as has taken place. 


On Tuesday morning the people were collected in a dense 
mass in front of Guizort’s hotel, in good humor, joking with 
the soldiers who kept them under control. But on Tues- 
day afternoon the revolution began; barricades were 
formed, and several conflicts took place between tne peo- 
ple and the soldiery, of whom there were a hundred thou- 
sand in the City, but it is not clear whether any, or how 
many, lives were lost. In the Deputies the impeachment 
of the Ministers was submitted by Barror, but was not 
acted upon, being made the order of the day for Thurs- 
day, and as usual the Chamber rose in great agitation. At 
night the city was buried in utter darkness, the lamps hay- 
ing all been torn down or extinguished; the National 
Guards patrolled in the heavy gloom, and the people sang 
the Marsellaise. 

Meanwhile at the Place du Carrousel, where the troops 


are quartered in large numbers, the King with his sons, | 


Nemours and Montpensier holds a last review, and as the 


| battalions march past by the light of the blazing watch- 


fires, they shout Vive le Roi! the last time that those aged 
ears shall catch the sound. Poor old king! Heartless, 
selfish, no doubt thou art, but there is something in these 
last loyal cheersin the midst of that revolted capital, from 


but their leading points are already known, and we have | the head ofa child protected by his mother. Lovis Pam 


|rppEis king nolonger. Trusting tothe popularity of the 
| Duchess of Orleans, he hopes that she may stay the tem- 
| pest which he can no longer govern, and thus preserve the 
throne for his family. He leeves Paris for Neuilly with 
his hoasehold, escorted by a troop of cuirassiers. No 
sooner is he gone than the mob break into the Tuileries, 
| destroy the furniture, and, seizing the sacred symbol of 
|royalty, the throne, parade it through the streets, and 

then burn it. So ends the reign of the Citizen King! 

Himself a fugitive from his Capital, his palace plundered 
} and his throne burned up in the public streets! What is 
| royalty worth after that? 


The narrative here is somewhat incomplete, in that 
lit does not develop sufficiently the reasons which led 
to the abdication of the King. Doubtless the whele 
truth of the matter is not yet known, but it appears 
| that Lovuts Puiuirre consented to dismiss his ministers 
only when the Colonels of the twelve legions of the 
National Guards urged very plainly the necessity of 
doing*so. This was on thenight of the 23d, Wednes- 
day. With that dismissal the difficulty was thought 
to be at an end, and Paris for the hour wore the air of 
tranquility. The abdication of the King was probably 
a second thought, an act dictated by fear of worse ex- 
cesses on the part of the insurgent people, and the 
| hope of preventing those excesses by yielding more than 
had yet been generally demanded. The Tribune thus 
continues its statement of the events of Thursday : 


But in the Chambers the dramatic scene we spoke of is 
being enacted, the very catastrophe of all. The House is 
called to such order as is possible, about three-fourths of 
its members being present, and National Guards and peo- 
ple crowding the apartment, when a lady appears, leading 
a child. It is the Duchess of Orleans, the widow of the 
oldest son of Lovis Putiippr, the lamented Duke of Or- 
leans—a man in whom the world met a loss which cannot 
be estimated, for he was a man of large mind and noble 
heart, who understood the epoch and loved the people ; 
and had he lived, sueh a scene would hardly have been. 
The child whom the lady leads is her son; this mornin 
he was the Count of Paris—now he claims to be King a 
France. She makes her way with difficulty through the 
crowd, and reaches a seat. The presence of the child 
impresses the assembly, but does not put an end to the 
| uproar. 

At last silence is obtained, and then a member rises and 
says that the King has abdicated, and conferred the Re- 
gency on the Duchess. That is a critical moment. Shall 
the act be confirmed? Will the Chamber and the people 
necept the new King and Regent? No! A voice from t 
gallery cries, “ It is toolate!” So it is all over with the 
House of Orleans. The shrewd statesman, the great man- 
ager, Lovis Puiippe, has waited till it was too late. A 
| few concessions a month since might have saved all and 
| put off the evil day. But neither the King nor Guizor 
|were long-headed enough to make them. They have 
rushed upon their ruin, and nowin a day the whole labor 
of these eighteen years is swept away, is become nothing 
or less than nothing. The blindness of men reputed so 
shrewd is astonishing. 

In the Chambers the word has been uttered that it is 
too late, and what is to be done. Now we see of what 
stuff the leaders of the opposition are made. The more 
prominent shrink from the emergency. They cannot go 
with the spirit they have themselves awakened. One is in 
doubt what steps shall be taken; another says the new 
Government must be upheld. Opitton Barrot supports 
the Regency, but that is emphatically too late. LAMAR- 
Tixe ana Lepru-Rotuyn declare that there must be a 
Provisional Government. The session is declared to be 
closed, the President puts on his hat and goes out, and so 
| do the Princes who had come in with the Duchess. Then 
| comes a session of another sort. The people carry one of 

the Deputies to the Chair, and amid a scene whose like 

‘vance has not seen since the times of ’69, a Provisional 

Government is constituted, and in it neither Tuiers nor 
' Barror are included; they are not men for the Republie 
which is now shouted from all lips in that Chamber. 

On the same evening, Tarers, Barrot, D’Havranne 
'and LaMoricere publish a proclamation which seems a 
| sort of last effort on behalf of the monarchy; the Cham- 
| ber will be dissolved they say,and a new Ministry formed. 
But it is too late. The next morning the Republic is pro- 
/ claimed and the Provisional Government constituted in 
' the Hall of Deputies isconfirmed by the general voice,— 








which thou art so soon to depart, that might touch even lit enters upon its duties and tranquility begins to be 


the most indignant of thy foes! 

The next day the Chambers met as usual at 2 o'clock. 
The Ministers were present, GuizoT having been received | 
with groans as he passed through the body of National | 


| Guards which protected the Chamber. When called on | 


to explain the state of the city, he replied that the King | 


| satisfaction of good dinners. Everywhere they were at- | netic telegraph of excited feeling. 


| restored. 
The Tribune adds the following reflections, which 
we adopt: 


Such is briefly the history of one of the greatest politi- 


had sent for Count Mo.e to formanew Ministry; and no | eal events of modern times—perhaps if we regard its 
reply coula have been received so gladly. The house ap- | 
plauded, and at once the news went over Parison the mag: | 


immediate consequences the very greatest. One of the 





* To die for one’s country is the noblest and most enviable jot 
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most striking things in it is the littlebloodshed with which 
it was accomplished. We have seen one estimate whieh 
says that six hundred was killed, butthis seems to be an 
exaggeration, The people conducted themselves with re- 
markable moderation, and displayed anything but a fe- 
Tocious or sanguinary spirit, while the troops were as lit- 
tle disposed to do them injury. The wounded must be 
numerous, many having no doubt been hurt by the charges 
of cavalry made to disperse them, and in the not very 
hard fighting which did take place, but we see no reason to 
suppose that the killed amount to any considerable num- 
ber. The fact that so great a revolution has been thus 
accomplished, is a proof that the French are pre- 
pared for the freer form of government which, according 
to all appearances, they are now destined to have. 

But the consequences of the Revolution are not con- 
fined to one country. Those who remember how the 
Three Daysshook the whole of Europe, and with what 
difficulty the absolute princes then Rept their thrones, 
will not expect, now that the people are everywhere stron- 

and their rulers weaker, that the victory will end with 
ance alone. Doubtless while we write all Europe is on 
fire. Constitutional if not Republican Government must 
now be given toall Italy, to Bavaria, toSaxony, to Prus- 
sia. Austria can no longer hold her millions of subjects 
in subjection, and even Rusaia though safest of all, will 
not be wholly uninvaded by the new spirit of freedom. 
The millions of Poles will be aroused again to assert their 
nationality, and the whole Slavonic race will catch the 
inspiration. Who can guess at the results? Verily, it 
seems as if the great day of national regeneration were 
advancing upon Europe, as if a new era were beginning 
for the whole world! In thiscrisis France, as if by some 
mysterious, providential destiny, holds a most important 

sition. She cannot stop with the mere formation of a 
Republic The establishment of political freedom will 
not feed or clothe her people, will not guarantee work 
to them, or the fruit of their labor to those who find work. 
But France can now repose only on the prosperity of all 
the people, only as their wants are satisfied. So much 
has been gained by all her revolutions, that the People 
now are the substantial power in the State. But how can 
they be fed or clothed when exposed to that universal com- 

tition in industry whose fundamental! law, according to 

onomical Science, is, that the workers shall receive for 
their work only the merest subsistence, and that when they 
become too numerous the curples must die off by starvation 
and the diseases of poverty? People may ery Socialism, 
and be full of terror ; but the industrial development of 
France is such that no Republic, nor any other Govern- 
ment, can he permanent unless based on the OrGANIza- 
Tion or INpustry. But, thank God! some of the leading 
men in France understand this fact, and it isnot too much 
to hope that the thing may be done. If it be, the day has 
dawned indeed. 


The intelligence from other countries has attraeted 


THE HAR 


speak of vessels in which they are themselves interested— 
that out of 140 slaves of one cargo, ten only lived to be 
sold. He thought the country was not contented any 
longer to waste in annual expenditure from £600,000 to 
£1,000,,.00 a year in ee up this blockade, although 
the evidence of the Noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) show 
| that they did capture 1000 negroes out of among 20,000, 
| or, according to other evidence, 1000 out of 35,000. 


From Iretanp there is nothing to relieve the dark- 


her name. We take a few items from the Dublin Na- 
tion of February 26th., which will convey a clearer 
idea ot the horrible sufferings of the people than any 
words of ours could do. 


or 65,000 live to be entered for sale. Some witnesses will 


BINGER. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


_ Harmony, 
(Continued.) 
BOOK SECOND. 
CHAPTER II. 





EquiLiprium oF Distriputive Justice, BY THE 


move oF ELecTION IN THE SERIEs. 


“The condition of Harmony is not only that all the parts should concur 
with the whole, but that they should concur freely.”"—Jean Kepler. 


I. 


“The judges should be of the same condition with the accused, or his 
peers.”’— Montesquieu. 

The confused images of the serial arrangement just 
examined, have manifested to us gleams of harmony 
which presage the brilliant effects of the Combined 


In one week there have been twenty deaths from starva-| Order, as the first point of morning twilight announces 


vation in Mayo. ... One hundred deaths have taken place 
in the local poor-house jail and hospitals of Galway, during 
the week. At Roundstone, in Connemara, four, five and 
six bodies have lain over ground for days, none being found 
to give them burial. Four persons have been committed 
to prison for stealing a filly, which they were found eating. 
...+ The jail of Longford is filled to excess with famine 
victims, who have been committed to take their trial for 
the stealing of cabbages, turnips, &c. Fever and dysen- 
tery prevail in the jail to an alarming extent.... The 
Nenagh papers give a frightful picture of the destitution 
in that unien, and state that although the poorrateshave 
been creditably paid, the property is totally incapable of 
supporting the pauperism, which is daily augmenting. .-- 


* 


| The Longford correspondent of the F'reeman says: “ So- 


ness of the picture that has so long been associated with 
| 


almost every part of the country. Owing to the progress 
of famine, many are reduced to the neceesity of procuring 
food just as when governments had no existence, and when 
society had no organization. At Killucan, on last Satur- 
day, eight persons were brought up in custody of the po- 
lice, charged with the crime of having stolen a few turn- 
ips!” ... An inquest was held, near Dungarvan, on Thom- 
as Terry, and a vercict, “died of starvation,’ returned. 
The unfortunate man took a turnip from a field, but got 
so weak that it fell from his hands and rolled from his 
reach. ... On Tuesday week, says the Galway Vindicator, 
Major M’Kee proceeded to investigate the correctness of 
the statements of the relieving officers—regarding the 
demolision of houses of the poor upon the estate of Pat- 
rick Blake, Esq., of Gortnamona, reducing many of the 
unfortunate inmates to the most deplorable state of desti- 
tution—many of whom have since died from an accumula- 
tion of misery and privations unparalleled in the history 
of the Caffres or the Hottentots. 


What terrible facts are these! They are almost 


is fast being resolved into its original elements in | 


| the day. Let us take up the questions often raised, 


and let us commence with the grand difficulty, the 
| mode of estimating Labor and Talent, the distribution 
of ranks. 
The Group is formed. 'To whom shall the elective 
| power belong? Who shall name the chiefs and sub- 
chiefs in the Group? By all means, this concerns di- 
| rectly only the Group itself ; this can only be done by 
| it, by the collective voice of all its members. 
| It is certain that the power of every member, wheth- 
| er of Talent or of Labor, will very soon be exactly ap- 
preciated by the others ; it will quickly reveal itself by 
exercise, by experience frequently repeated. Accord- 
ingly the power of labor and of talent of each mem- 
_ ber, in the Group, will easily be fixed by grades or by 
| proportional numbers.* 
| The best means, in our actual society, of apprecia- 
ting the merit of each individual, is the public com- 
petition, the examination. This is the process which 
they employ for admission to the different government 
schools, and to determine the rank of pupils going out 
—to be distributed in the public service. Now, in this 
principle of the competition in itself there isso great a 
| force of justice, that each subject voluntarily accepts 
al] the results so far as he himself is concerned ; and 
yet who does not know how unsure this mode of valu- 
| ution is in fact, how hazardous the bulletins of an ex- 








aminer who judges, in a session of an hour, the labor 
of a year, and classes persons whom he never saw and 
does not know 2? 


In the Groups, it is not a stranger who judges, not | 


an unknown person, who offers no other guaranty, be- 


| sides his oath and reputation for inlegrity. Time on- 


comparatively little notice from the exciting character of | enough to make us doubt concerning God's providence ; ly shows how much that oath and that integrity are 


that which we have just detailed, and yet it is of great 
importance. ENGLanp especially, is in an interesting 
crisis. The present government is near the necessity 
of resigning office, and no one can guess what party 
is next to come into power. 


The budget for 1848 has been laid before Parlia- 


ment by Lord Joun Russei., and meets almost univer- 


sal hostility. Whether from financial incapacity, or 


from the necessities of the case, the Cabinet are obliged 
to propose an increase of the taxes, and especially of 
the most odious of all, the income tax. By the next 
steamer we can hardly fail to hear that they have re- 
signed, and that the policy of England has passed into 


new hands and in consequence, has undergone some 
modifications. 


Avery interesting debate has taken place in the 
House of Commons, on the suppression of the slave 
trade. We copy the following statements which were 
not disproved, if indeed, they were disputed. They 
afford a striking illustration of the vicious circle in 
which all philanthropy that does not start with organic 
ideas as to the development of society in general, must 
to @ great extent move ; such philanthropy is liable to 


the danger of reproducing in even aggravated forms 
the evil it would remove : 


Mr. Hvrr moved for the appointment of a committee 
to consider the best means of causing the final extinction 
of the slave trade. They had expended upon the sup- 
pression of the foreign slave trade a sum of 21,0.0,0000., 
and had sacrificed livesalmost without number to their 
seal in putting down thistraffic. Onthe coast of Africa 
they were pouring out blood like water in order to effect 
an object which it was impossible to accomplish. They 
could not put down smuggling when there was only a 
profit of thiry per cent., and how could they expect to 
put down the slave trade, the profit arising from which 
was from 1000 to 2000 per cent.? 
arising from a contraband trade, and he would tell them 
the relative possibility of putting it down. In propor- 
tion to the number of slave ships destroyed would be the 
value of the slave. It wassaid by an experienced officer, 
in a letter on the subject, that the eseape of one ship out 
of six afforded a fair return for capital invested. The 
number of slaves carried from Africa had lately greatly 
increased. In 1839 Lord John Russell calculated that one 
hundred thousand slaves were taken annually from the 
west coast of Africa alone. In Mr. Pitt’s time the num- 
ber was notabove seventy thousand. Taking a very mod- 
erate computation, the number now annually landed on 
the shores of the Atlantic was fifty thousand. 
number taken from Africa was double that number. On 
the west and cast coast of Africa, they had from three to 
four thousand ae independent of sailors, engaged 
in the suppression of this trade, and, should tnere be no 
other inducement for the house to appoint such a com- 
mittee as he was moving for, he thought the sufferings 
which they then underwent, and the mortality which pre- 
vailed amongst them, was a sufficient reason that it should 
be appointed. In one year, one vessel on that station lost 
Ill men out of a crew of 16) men; and in 1837 the rate 
of mortality in the squadron averaged thirteen per cent. 
independent of those persons sent home unfit for service. 
in consequence of the climate. The expente of the squad- 
ron on the west coast amounted to 30),000/, annually ; 
that on the east coast to 150,0)0/.; that on the Sierra Le, 


Tell him the profits | 


they are quite enough to make us know that human 
society is wrongly constituted ; they are more than 
enough to rouse us to new and more devoted efforts in 
behalf of the great truths of human brotherhood and 
social justice. 


We hear from Ireland of a movement among the 
nobility and gentry, to form an association with a cap- 
ital of a million sterling, for the purpose of buying land 
in the island and selling it to the inhabitants in small 
lots, on easy terms. This is a good move; anything 
which restores to the people the possession of the land, 
does so much to restore Ireland to prosperity. But we 
apprehend that other and more peremptory measures 
will be insisted on, and in the present state of Europe 


will be much more likely than ever to be obtained. A | 
law of tenant right, if not some more radiéal law still, 


When either of them is obtained, Ireland will begin to 
be healed of her disorders. 


In Iraty all ismovement. The Sicilians have car- 
ried the day,and obtained a tolerable constitution, and a 
separate governmont for the Island. Cuartes ALBERT 
of Sardinia, the wisest apparently of all the Italian 
Princes, has also given his people a constitution with- 
out waiting forthem to insist upon it. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany follows in the same path, and now 
only Rome, Modena and the Austrian Possessions in 
Italy remain under the forms of absolute government. 
It needs no gift of second sight to know that even in 
those States the Italian people are destined to a speedy 
enjoyment of constitutional freedom 


Rome, at the last advices, presented an interesting 
spectacle. 


implying the Right of Man to the soil will be struck for. 


The Pope, after having begun the move- 
ment which is producing such results, shrinks from fol- 
lowing it out. His people, asa matter of course, ask 
for the guarantees of a constitution, but he hesitates to 
| grant the request. He clings to the absolute temporal 
j|authority of the Pontificate as to something which 
must not be limited, which he must hand down undi- 
minished to his successors. 





This shrinking is natural, 
| but we suppose it will be of no avail. As a temporal 
ruler, the Pope must be limited in his prerogatives, as 


But the | are his neighbors; or to speak more plainly, must lay | rock, every gate of the future. 


| off his prerogatives one by one, till atlast he will cease 
| to be a temporal ruler altogether. Rome will yet be a 
republic ; there is no helping that. 


Austria isin a bad way for the want of money. 


Pressta and Rrssta have agreed to help her in case of | 


now they willhave quite as much as they can do to 
take care of themselves. In Sivesia there is terrible 


ee wich her Italian subjects, but as things are 
starvation,—worse even than in Ireland. A disturbance 


worth. The judge, I said, is not a stranger; more- 
over it is not upon a superficial examination, upon a 
| competition of an hour, that the merit of persons is es- 
| timated. The examination is continual, the competi- 
| tion is always open; it is upon the whole series of 
one’s acts that they pronounce ; and the examiner is 
| all the world, it is the Group, whose interest it is to 
| judge justly. At laborone is seen, and known ; each 
gives his measure to the whole ; the trial is made, is 
repeated, is still and forever making. Nothing can 
| escape the hundred eyes which the Group keeps al- 
| ways open; its bulletins are sure, and when it nomi- 
| nates, when it appoints, the choice is good ; each has 
| his rightful rank. 
| If you seek admission to a Group, they receive you, 
| they welcome you, you have the title of applicant ; but 
as yet this title confers on you no power, no right. It 
| is for you meanwhile to make your trials. The list is 
| open to you; win your spurs, gain your sword. All 
the orders will be conferred upon you according as you 
shall have merited them. You have full liberty to pass 
| your trials in every candidateship, unceasingly. 

But the presumption, the vanity of individuals.— 
Oh! no vanity, no presumption, I entreat you ; with 
this you would not get along well in the Group ; you 
see, this sort of thing would meet with poor success. 
If some awkward rhodomontades should escape you, 
you would be laughed at in full orchestra ; that is all 
that you would gain by it. 

Besides, these vanities, these presumptions are plants 


of Civilization, which cannot grow upon the soil of | 


Harmony ; they only germinate in isolation, and de- 
velop in obscurity. The man who lives alone, who has 
not frequent occasion to undergo direct comparisons 
with his equals, his inferiors and superiors, is inevitably 
puffed up in his own eyes. It is a fact well known in 
schools ; in the Polytechnic School, for instance, those 
who enter without having passed through college, and 
who have received their isolated education from a pre- 
ceptor or a parent, are almost always very ridiculous 
personages and much swollen with pride ; they set to 
work at once to form them; at the end of three 
months you would not know them. 
Moreover, Civilization has such an affinity with 
falsehood and injustice, that the case of exception with 
it is the one in which merit is rewarded, while the 
general case is that of the triumph of favor, of in- 
trigue, of rich and gilded folly bespattering with inso- 
| lence unrecognized talent. A thousand scoundrels 
shine and riot in luxury, and by their side men of tal- 
| ents, of science and of worth, men of genius even, 
| wear threadbare coats with holes at the elbows and go 

hungry ; society closes against them, by an enormous 
You may well think I 


do not say this to excuse the pride of these men ; pride | 


is their right, their duty, their virtue; it would be 
weakness in them to be modest; Ionly establish the 
fact that we are living in a society where there is no 
general, just and regular process of appreciation and of 
classification ; where there is no attempt made at class- 
ification at all except in one single branch, that of the 


government service ; and God knows how they class | 


even there ! 
| Now, in a society where men are not appreciated 
| according to their true value, where vague and fluctua- 
ting judgments set crowns upon obtuse brows, and 


| has taken place in Bavaria, the result of which is the heavy burdens upon living intelligences; in a society 


one and Gold Coast station to 20,000/.; commission on | banishment of Lota Montez, who has gone forth in 


eaptured negroes, to officers and men, 5),000/.: miscella- 
neous, 30,00..; and with several other contingencies 
amounting altogether to 605,000/. 


Lord Georce Bentinck made the following state- 
ment : 


Although the average number of slaves captured by the 
squadron on the coast of Africa for the last six years, is 
but 250 or 30,0, and in the last year only two thousand, 
the number of slaves imported into Braizi in the year just 
passed, is upwards of 60,000. He thought the House, 
when it perceived that this expenditure of £70',00) a year 
at least, is made only to effect the eapture of one slave in 
twenty of those embarked on the coast of Africa, it would 
come to the conclusion—and the country would also come 
to the conelu®ion—that the humanity, such as it is. is very 
dearly bought. It would be admitted that 69.000 slaves 
were imported last year into the Brazils: but if other wit- 
nesses were examined it would be found that not sixty 
thousand, but one hundred thousand, were imported in the 
course of last year into the Brazils—and then the human- 
ity of their interference. The horrors these witnesses will 
have todescribe are past all imagination. It will be shown 
that of 72,000 that are shipped, not more than 60.000 


| search of new adventures. From Egypt we hear that 
| Menmer Att is near death. He has done great things 
| in his life time, though in a rough and tyrranic way. 


OE ————— 


| A GENUINE Comriiment.—It is said that a lady of 
| extraord nary beauty, once confessed that the only real 
compliment she ever received was from a coal-heaver, 
| who asked permission to light his pipe in her eyes. We 
have lately met with another compliment paid by a 
' sailor, who was directed by his captain to carry a letter 
to the lady of his love. ‘The sailor, having performed 
his errand, stood gazing in silent admiration upon the 
countenance of the lady, for she was “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” “Well, my honest man,” she said,“ for what do 
| you wait ? there is no answer expected.” “ Lady,” said 
ithe sailor, “ I would like to know your name.” “ And 
why ?” she replied ; “why should you seek to know 
mv name!” ‘ Because,” said he, “ because J would 


| call upon it ina storm, and save some ship from sink- 


lang!” 


of injustice, error and oppression, how can you expect 
the individual not to turn back upon himself and to ex- 
! 


| alt himself in his own individuality? What guide has 


he to save him from presumption; what standard | 


whereby to measure himself; what balance wherein 
to weigh himself? 


*The technical process here is no new thing and is well known to pupils 

| of the Polytechnic School, and to all who are familiar with the mode ac- 

cording to Which all regular examinations are conducted. For example, 

when a classification of the pupils is to be made upon their entering into 
the public service, they proceed as follows: ; 

All the subjects of thyir studies are divided into several categories, and 
an examination held on each. Every pupil has to answer a certain num- 
ber of questions in each of these examinations, traversing the whole ground 
of the subject. ¢ ts Be 

lo every answer the examiner attaches a number indicative of the qual- 
ity of the ‘answer. ‘These numbers vary from zero to twenty, Zero cor- 
responds to absolute nullity of answer, and twenty to a perfeet or tran- 

| ceendant answer. After the examination the numbers are summed up, 
| the total divided by the number of questions, and the result gives the pro- 
portional number of the candidate in this examination. So for all the can- 
didates and for each examination, Afterwards, each of the numbers thus 
obtained for each particular examination is multiplied by a coeflicient 
which indicates the relative value and importance of these examinations, 
and the sum of the products gives the detinitive number of each candidate, 
his title, is place in the scale his rank of merit. * ae 
| ‘This operation, which is daily practised for all the classifications and ex- 
} aminations in the great schools of government, is much more complicated 
than that which will take place in every Group, and which will be the 
fundamental operation of distributive justice in Harmony. 


| 
j 
‘ 
j 












Presumption, moreover, in Civilization, is frequently 
a very just sentiment ; for Civilization suppresses qj) 
the natural powers, stifles all forces, and many haye 5 
consciousness that they could do a thousand times 
more than they do. The boasts of children and their 
fathers, after all, are only an accusation made against 
a society which stifles and represses, instead of devel. 
oping, and which, so far from giving good measy 
gives only false ones. Where there is false measure 
every one believes himself wronged and complaing. 
when it is notorious that there is just measure, no one 
murmurs. 
In Harmony, each one is habituated, from childhoog 
to see himself appreciated at his exact value in the 
Groups and Series, and to appreciate others in the 
same way. You render unto others the justice which 
they render to you; this is associative justice, Falg 
| judgments are unknown ; and, in such an atmosphere, 
self-sufficiency and false presumptions—so quick jg 
justify themselves anywhere else—cannot even come 
into existence ; for the conditions which would engen. 
der them in Civilization exist no longer here. 
Then, you see, each one of us 1s born with special 
aptitudes. It is the rule of the Creator not to create 
men who are fit for nothing, who have not a destiny ; 
this would be idle. Accordingly, since each is called 
to succeed in certain spheres and there to exercise gy. 
periority, it happens that, in a society which does no 
| develop these aptitudes, which reverses all the natural 
| destinations, and does not place the individualities 
where they may attain to their relative superiorities— 
it happens, I say, that these individualities, made to ep. 
joy, in their natural centres of action, the sentiment oj 
superiority which they should attain there, are exposed 
to the necessity of transporting this sentiment and jts 
enjoyment into centres of action which are by no 
means proper and natural to them, where the chances 
lof our blind society have placed them, and where cop. 
sequently they cannot attain the real relative superior. 
ity to which they are inwardly called. It is not the 
| sentiment of superiority which constitutes vanity and 
presumption ; it is this sentiment misplaced. Now 
| our actual society, in breaking up all the natural fitness. 
|es between men and things, in falsifying every tendep- 
cy and displacing every aptitude, displaces necessarily 
the sentiments of superiority ; that is to say, this state 
‘of society engenders individual presumptions; the 
| Harmonic atmosphere would not give them birth, nor 
suffer them to grow. 

I say then, that in the bosom of the Groups, the 
judgment of his peers and fellow laborers will give ey. 
ery one hisplace. Even if a mistake were committed, 
it evidently would be speedily corrected ; if a talent js 
poorly appreciated, has it not every day at its disposal 
| both offensive and defensive arms? has it not a living 
protest, the best protest in the world, that of fact? 
the exercise and the comparison are incessantly re- 
/newed ; each one’s merit is, at every session, displayed 

by the side of others merit. If his measure has been 
badly taken one day, they will perceive it the next day, 
'or the day following, and quickly rectify the error. 
Think you, the different members of a Group with one 
accord could render homage to a rank, or recognize su- 
| periority in any man among them who did not deserve 
jit? 

The Group is strongly interested to practice justice, 
to make good choices, and to have good officers. [i 

| it should confer the direction of its affairs upon a sub- 
| ject who is little capable, it would compromise its in- 
terests ; it would endanger its existence. If it did not 
give to talent, in its bosom, the influence and the rank 
it merited, if it were governed by incompetent chiefs, 
it would soon have the finger pointed at it by its rival 
Groups, and be admonished by the Series. 

Admire with me the effect of rivalry between the 
Groups and Series. Even if each man individually 
were unjust—which could not happen—all distributive 
injustice would be no less impossible in the Series; 
equity is forced upon them. The Discords of the Se- 
ries are a permanent instrument of justice, a guaranty 
to each one that he will be duly appreciated. An in- 
| justice is no sooner committed in a Group, than already 
| its rival Groups have signalized it. A Group always 
has its eye upon its neighbors. They criticise a bad 
choice, they bite whatever they find to be bitten. It 
(which is impossible) the Group should persist in under- 
rating a talent, the rival Groups, always jealous to in- 
crease their own force, and ambitious of superiority, 
would make haste to welcome its possessor to their 
own ranks. The rights of merit are well guarantied 
where they dispute with one another the possession ol 
men of growing merit, where they are eager to seize 
upon a man whose merit is established. 


Thus in Harmony, the child of the poorest and least 
influential man, of the most obscure, can enter every: 
where, can bear his head erect, and, if he has more 
real merit, rise above the son of the most powerful. 
For him there is justice, aid, protection, sympathy. All 

‘this is secured. He will go to the end, by the mere 
| force of institutions ; individuals are put into the serial 
j}mechanism, as letters are put into the Post Office; 
every one reaches his true destination, no matter what 
| his origin. No one runsa risk of being intercepted. 
| Distributive justice there is sheltered from the influ- 
‘ence of persons; it results from the whole social 
mechanism, from the arrangement of things, from in- 
| Stitution. 

Compare with this the justice of the Civilizees. 





| 

















To be Continued. 





SuaksPeaReE.—Most astonishing is the exhaustles 
fertility of his fancy—the description of Queen Mab, 
|for instance, or the Seven Ages of Jaques; the fa- 
|mous soliloquy of Hamlet on Death ; contain, in each 
speech, and from one train of thought, a range of sub- 
jects that comprehends two worlds. He had exhausted 
Metaphysics before it was well known what men were 
to understand by the word; and they waited doubtful- 
| ly for John Locke and Dugald Stewart to tell them- 
What is there left in the physics of the mind, yea, ™ 
its minutest divisibility, that hath escaped his notice! 
His language is a metre that goes past the stars, and 
compasses the deeps, wide as the seas reach: and be 
| yond his maritime Bohemia, goes his boat of carve? 
;moonstone, with purple sails, and a laughing crew— 
| whence steal odors and music, and wild babblings 
melody, as if Ariel and Puck were singing for the 
| palm, and the boat rides buoyant above the surges 
the “still vext Bermoothes”—like a dewy mornilg 

full of fragrance with a fresh, broad air, blowing 
‘one’s brows: so breathe his thoughts through the lips 
of his creation-—of the matchless women, the fine me? 
jhe has drawn. Combining, thus, a boundless imagit@ 
| tion; the wildest flights of an exuberant fancy ; 4 P® 
thos, like the heart-crushing minor of sad music—bel 
a cold sternness—there a fiery passion—combining 
‘these by a verse at once melodious, and majestic, YO" 
hear the grand harmonious numbers march onwal 
| like the sonorous trampling of many feet in marie 
| unison.—-/loed’s Magazine. 
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History of Wages, 
In the course of the fourteenth century, however, 
the condition of the English peasant became indepen- 
dent and comfortable. During Edward the ‘Vhird’s 
wars in France, he was compelled to manumit 
a pondsmen, in order to recruit his armies. The 
forced services of villeinage were gradually exchanged 
for free labor, paid by wages ; and, by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, these wages, made statutable 
py the ultra-legislation of those days, furnish authentic 
evidence, when compared with the price of staple ne- 
cessaries at the same period, that the condition of the 
British laborer was already far better than it is to-day. 
Of this assertion let us review some of the proofs. / 

The act of 23d of Edward IIL, (that is, in 1350,) 
commonly called the “Statute of Laborers,” fixed rate 
of wages as follows: For common labor on a farm, 
three pence half-penny per day; a reaper, per day, 

our pence; mowing an acre of grass, six pence ; 

threshing @ quarter of wheat, four pence ; and _other 
jabor in proportion. In Bishop’s F leetwood’s “Chron- 
jcon Preciosum,” a work of reputation, are found vari- 
ous ancient accounts kept by bursars of convents. 
From one of these, dated in the fourteenth century, 
the following items are taken: A pair of shoes, four 

nce; tusset broadcloth per yard, thirteen pence ; 
a stall-fed ox, twenty-four shillings ; afat goose, two 

nee half-penny ; wheat per quarter, (that is eight 
bushels,) three shillings and four pence. Sir John 
Cullum, quoted by Hallam, corroborates these esti- 
mates. “In the fourteenth century,” says he, “a har- 
yestman had four pence aday, which enabled him in 
a week to buy a comb of wheat (that is, four bushels ;) 
put to buy a comb of wheat, a man must now (he wrote 
in 1784) work ten or twelve days.” ‘This brings the 
price of wheat, in the fourteenth century, to four shil- 
a quarter, or six pence a bushel. 

The act of 23d Henry VI., (in 1444) fixes the reap- 
er’s wages at five pence, and others in proportion. And 
the account book of a convent, quoted by Sir Frede- 
rick Eden, dated between 1415 and 1425, gives us :— 
wheat per quarter averaging five shillings ; oxen, from 
twelve to sixteen shillings; sheep, from fourteen to 
sirteen pence ; butter, three farthings per pound ; 
cheese, a half-penny per pound ; and eggs, twenty- 
five fora penny. Fieta, who wrote about 1335, gives 
four shillings pes quarter as the average price of wheat 
inhis day. Hallam, whose general estimates agree 
with the above, calculates butcher’s meat, in the fif- 
teenth century, ata farthing anda half per pound. 
This seems a just estimate ; for in the next century, 
namely, by 24th Henry VIII, it was decreed that “no 
person shall take for beef or pork above a half penny, 
or for mutton or veal above three farthings a pound, 
and less than those places where they are now sold for 
less. 

Taking the average of these various prices, it would 
appear, that, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 


| gives the following sketch of a storm in which the 
steamer Fashion narrowly escaped shipwreck :— 
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celerating ratio throughout these centuries, every one 
knows. That the average income of the British pop- 
ulation is much higher now than it was 500 years 
ago, is equally notorious. A portion of the people 
have accumulated riches, to an enormous extent, dur- 
ing that period. To employ the words of the present 
Prime Minister of England, “ The higher classes have 
advanced in luxury beyond measure.” It is a feature 
| the most striking and the most revolting in the present 
condition of Great Britain, that the magnificence of 
the rich, and the sufferings of the poor, have advanced 
with steps alike gigantic. The abodes of her nobili- 
ty and gentry have assumed the sumptuous character 
of palaces ; but her cottages, smiling once with decent 
comfort and humble peace, alas for them! Far more 
strictly now, than in the day they were written, do the 
| words of England’s sweetest rural poet apply : 
“Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldly wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied ; 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those homely joys, that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires, that asked but little room, 
Thore healthful sports, that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look and brightened all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more !” 

R. D. Owen’s Address. 








| 








Perils of the Sea. 
A letter from Col. Semour, in the Macon Journal, | 





We often hear of the sublimity of the ocean in a| 
storm. It is an expression that will do for poets and | 
painters to use, and then when they are uninterested | 

spectators, but to such as were in our situation it was 
a spectacle awful and appalling toa degree language 
|cannot express. ‘Toward daylight on yesterday morn- 
|ing the storm was so violent that the captain was eve- | 
ry moment expecting the ship would swamp in the | 
| trough of the sea. We had to put her head to the 
wind, and although we had as much steam as we could 
raise, we did not progress one mile in an hour. Some- 
times a sea would strike her on the bow, and make a 
clean sweep the whole length of the deck ; then again 
she would get into a trough of the sea, and three-fourths | 
of her wheel-house would be buried in a high wave, | 
and it would seem that she would never come to again. 
| It wasa sad sight to see the poor horses suffer, and 
, hear their distressing noises, but they were soon out of | 
| their agony, for we had to lose them. 
| Alittle knot of us were around the mast, clinging | 
to the ropes, and receiving a crumb of comfort from | 
our naval passengers, who were cheering us with the | 
prospect thatif she did not break in two, and her en- 
| gines kept in order, and she would hold her head to| 
the wind, and a dozen other contingencies, the ship | 
might weather the gale—when the appalling news was 





| 


the weekly wages of an English day-laborer would | brought us that she had sprung aleak, and we were in| 
procure for him about half a quarter of beef,or one and |a sinking condition. Then all had to go below, 
ahalf sheep, or about ten geese, or (the most impor- and bale and pump to keep afloat. You can forma) 
tant item) four bushels of wheat. Manufactured ar- remote idea of our situation, from the fact that we had | 
ticles were somewhat higher in proportion. Yeta day’s | to make holes through her deck in six different places, | 
labor in harvest sufficed to pay for a pair of shoes, and and had as many gangs bailing out the water in buck- | 
a trifle over a week’s wages to purchase broadcloth ets, besides the men we had at the pumps, and this| 
enough for a coat. ‘work was kept up without intermission for twleve | 


Cullum, already quoted, reminds us, that toward 
the close of the last century, about a fortnight’s labor 


had become necessary to purchase four bushels of | and when the ship rolled I could see the sky | 


At one time we came near going to the bottom with- | 


wheat. How isitnow? ‘The exertions of that ex- 


cellent associatioa, the Anti-Corn Law League, have | 


supplied, asthe Westminster Review had expressed it, 
“an accumulation of facts so incontrovertible, that no 
person who has any reputation for accuracy or intelli- 
gence, will risk it upon the denial of the terrible truth.” 

They inform us that the average wages of farm la- 
borers throughout Great Britain, are now rather under 
than over, eight shillings a week; just the average 
price in that country, for years past, of one bushel of 
wheat. One month’s labor now supplies the same 
quantity of bread to the British laborers as a week’s la- 
bor did five hundred years ago! 

Nor isthe proportion confined to bread stuffs alone. 
In the fifteenth century, a week’s labor purchased six- 
ty-four pounds of butcher’s meat. Now (at six pence 
half penny, its average value per pound,) eight shillings 
a week procures the peasant hardly fifteen pounds ; 
less than one-fourth what his ancestor obtained. Pro- 
cures for him, did I say ? the estimate is imaginary ; 
for no such luxury as animal food now smokes on the 
table ot the down-trodden laborer of Brittain. So, if 
the comparison did not seem like mockery, I might 
proceed to show, that instead of ten geese, two would 
now absorb a week’s wages ; that instead of a sheep 
and a half a week,the laborer must now toil five weeks 
for a single sheep; that a day’s wages will now pur- 
chase, not eight dozen of eggs as formerly it would, 
but two dozen and a half; not eight pounds of cheese, 
but two; not five pounds of butter, but a pound anda 
half. Four day’s labor will now hardly procure the 
pair of shoes which a single day formerly paid for ; and 
two week’s labor instead of little more than one, would 
be insufficient im our times, to obtain the material for 

4 winter coat ; that is, if a peasant should ever com- 
mit the extravagance of purchasing broad-cloth for 
such a purpose. 

we assume as correct, Hallam’s estimate of the 
relative value of money, which is, that any given sum 
in the thirteenth century must be multiplied by twenty- 
four, in the fourteenth by twenty, and in the fifteenth 
by sixteen, to bring itto the standard of our day ; it 
will follow, that a common laborers wages in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries were equivalent to at 
least five shillings of the modern English currency, 
per day ; about four times what such a laborer actu- 
ally receives at present. ‘This tallies with most of the 
preceding data. 

The inference to be adduced - from the average of 
the above items would be, that the British peasant 
could obtain for his labor, five hundred years ago, about 
four times as much of the necessaries of life as he can 
to-day, 

But as the materials for comparison are scanty, and 
the estimate rests chiefly on the statutable rate of wages, 
some deduction may be necessary. Hallam says :— 

Although these wages are regulated, as a maximum, 
y acts of Parliament, which may naturally be suppos- 
ed to have had a view rather towards diminishing than 
enhancing the current rate, I am not fully convinced 
that they were not beyond it; private accounts, at 
least, do not always correspond with these statutable 
prices.” And Cullum’s estimate we must remember, 
8 for labor in harvest. 
© guard against all chances of exaggeration, let 
Us deduct even one half ; and the startling fact still 
Srees itself on our attention, that the working classes 
mployed in tilling the garden soil of Great Britain, 
oe now, as the price of their toil, but one half as 
“Ss Ituch as their rude ancestors did five centuries 


ago. 


' Ispeak here of the wages of farm labor. That the 
ore . . * . 
8Sregate wealth of Engiand has increased, in an ac- 





hours. You may be assured that I was awe-struck, 
when at the call of the men [ went down in the hold, 
the seams in her sides as wide as may hand. 


(!) 


‘out any hope of remedy. One of the men while cut- 


| ting away some obstruction to his working below broke | 
| through a plank in her bottom, and the sea rushed in a| 
| stream that would have filled a hogshead in a minute. | 


' All this you will say was bad enough, but you have not 
had the worst. 
ing but to being blown up. 


| put on more steam, for without steam we could not 


| steerage way (as the seamen call it) we would have 


rone to the bottom instantly. 


inches our engine carries is from 10to 12. By per- 


' suasion and positive command we made the engineers, | 
‘contrary to their judgment and advice, carry thirty 


| inches. 

Her boilers were so hot that the spray which fell 
,upon them generated steam so as to fill all between 
| decks. 


} ; ; 
| five hundred could sustain such a pressure of steam. 
| It was a desperate remedy, but the captain satisfied 
me that nothing else would save us. 


| 
| 


We were not only exposed to drown- | 
The captain of the ship re- | 
| quested me to take my place with him in the engine, 
room, and our business was to urge the engineers to | 

| tence. 
keep her head to the wind, and if we had lost our| 


The usual number of | 


Since the storm they have tola me they were | 
| never before in such dread, and thai not one engine in| 


As I found the | 
engine room too hot for me,I would occasionally go | 
| below were there was some 120 men working for their | 


lives,—some cheering, some lamenting, some cursing | 


jand shouting, but all laboring for the same stake— 
life. 

The noise and confusion, the sombre lights peculiar 
|to the between decks of the ship, and the occasional 


| 


|breaking in of a wave, flooding the decks knee deep, | 
altogether formed a scene that can never be appreciated | 


but by an eye witness. From there I would go to the 

| upper deck, where there was no one but the man at 

| the wheel, for with the force of the wind, the 

| waves breaking over her, and the constant shower of 
spray, no one could keep their feet without the assis- 

| tance of the ropes. A mere glance around from this 

position, would satisfy the stoutest hearted that inevi- 

table destruction was already at hand. It was to mea} 
' sight so awfully terrific and grand, that although I was 

| irresistibly drawn to it a dozen times during the day, I 

|had no disposition to look at it over a few minutes ata 
jtime. Last night we succeeded in making an entrance 
‘into a little cove protected by mountains, and although 
the wind still blows very hard,and we are comparative- 

ly ina state of security, we have not yet ended our voy- 
age. 

As long as the wind blows off shore, we will do very 
well ; but should it change and blow on shore, we will | 
have to “ beach” the ship (i. e., run her on the break- 
ers,) always a dangerous operation, and attended as a 
matter of course with the loss of all property and many 
| lives—for every nan has to make the best of his way 
through the surf to save his life. My health never was 
better, although fatigued and wet over sixty hours, and 
with nothing to eat—to say nothing of the exercise 
of mind. I reclined last night in a comfortable bed, 
but I felt so elated—so full of joy and gratitude—that 
I had no disposition to sleep—it was like defrauding 








| myself of ecstatic enjoyment to be lost to conscious- 


ness for a moment. 


Heaty’s Portrait oF Apams.—This fine work of 
art, finished about a year since, by order of Louis Phil- 
| ippe, has, we are glad to learn, been retained in this 
country, for the purpose of engraving, by permission of | 
his French Majesty. Mr. J. Andrews, of Boston, has 





been at work upon it, and has it nearly ready for the| 
publisher. 









¥ From Graham's Magazine. 
The Fire of Drift-Wood. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


We sat within the farm-house old, 
Whose windows looking o’er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day. 


Not far away we saw the port,— 
The strange, old-fashioned, silent town,— 
The light-house—the dismantled fort,— 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 


We sat and talked until the night 
Descending filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead. 


And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 

Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 
And never can be one again. 


The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express, 
And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 


The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark: 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 

A mournful rustling in the dark. 


Oft died the words upon our lips, 
As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wrecks of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap, and then expire. 


And, as their splendor flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main, — 
Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, 
And sent no answer back again. 


The windows rattling in their frames, 
The ocean roaring up the beach— 

The gusty blast—the flickering flames— 
All mingied vaguely in our speech ; 


Until they made themselves a part 

Cf fancies floating through the brain— 
The long lost ventures of the heart, 

That send no answer back again. 


Oh, flames that glowed! Oh hearts that yearned, 
They were indeed too much akin— 
The drift-wood fire without that burned, 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 
RI 
Edwin Forrest. 


Mr. Forrest is now absent on his last professional 
visit at the South. On occasion of his benefit at New 
Orleans, in reply to the call of the audience, he made 
the following address : 

“For the very cordial and flattering reception, ladies 
and gentleman, you have given me to-night, I will not 
attempt to thank you, for I have no words which could 
adequately express my feelings. And yet this kind 
reception, flattering as itis, is not unmingled with re- 
gret—regret that the end of my present engagement 
will close forever, in this city, my professional exis- 
Other pursuits, entirely unconnected with pub- 
lic life, invite me from the stage; and to devote my- 
self to these, I must gradually diminish the sphere, and 
limit the number of my theatrical engagements. [| 
come to you, therefore, with my humble offerings for 
the last time ; and permit me to hope, that as you look- 
ed witha friendly interest upon the early blossom of 
the tree, its fruit, now ripened by the mellowing hours 
of time, may not be to you unacceptable.” 

The patrons of the drama will lament that Mr. For- 
REST is likeiy to be allured froma sphere which has 
been dignified by his exalted character, and in which 
his superior talents have beenso eminently displayed 
and so generally acknowledged. 

‘ But the world is a stage, life is one great drama, 
and all men are actors. Mr. Forrest is performing 
an important part, with honor to himself and for the 
world’s benefit. His interest in several benevolent 
enterprises, has been manifested in a substantial man- 
ner, and he appears to us in a more interesting aspect 
asa philanthropist. He who has done aught to cheer 
the unfortunate orto augment the sum of happiness, 
has not lived in vain. Epwin Forrest has done much 
for this cause, and the story of his life is not without 
interest or his example without profit. 

Mr. Forrest is not only a gentleman of great nat- 
ural powers, of refined taste and accomplished man- 
ners, but his soul has 


“a look southward ;” 


and in the genial light and warmth of his presence, the 
flowers of hope spring up beside his pathway to bless 
those who shall come after him.— Univercelum. 

LL 

Ice wn Inpta.—We chanced to arrive in India almost 
simultaneously with one of the first importations of ice 
from America. It was most amusing to see the anxi- 
ety with which it was sought after. ‘The deposits were 
only open for a short time before sunrise, when crowds 
of coolies were in attendance to carry off the portions 
required by their employers ; these portions were im- 
mediately enveloped in thick blankets and inclosed in 
baskets, which were carried off with all speed ; bat a 
very considerable quantity invariably dissolved before 
they could reach their respective destinations. 

I watched two or three Ayahs crowding round a 
basket which had just arrived; they were all eager to 
touch the novelty ; but immediately on feeling its ex- 
treme coldness, ran away exclaiming that it was “ bur- 
ra gurram”’—very hot. A child, too, cried violently, 
and told his mamma that the “ English glass had burnt 
his fingers.” I was not a little surprised, too, on sev- 
eral occasions, to see the ice brought to table as the 
sreatest possible luxury, and handed round to persons 
to mix with their wine, which, although cooled with 
saltpetre and Glauber salts, had not attained a much 
lower temperature than that of new milk. ‘T he ice in 
question was brought out as a means of preserving a 





large quantity of American apples in good condition | 


for the Calcutta market ; when the ice unexpectedly 
proved a more lucrative species of merchandize than 
the fruit— Narrative of a Residence in India. 
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SHeRtpan’s ProcrastinatTion.—Much of the incon- 
venience to which Sheridan was subjected arose from 
his procrastination ; whether it was a deed to sign ora 
letter to frank, he would still put off doing it. Nothing 
was ever done in time or place. Letters containing 
money, or bearing intelligence of importance, remained 
unopened. Whether private or official business de- 
manded his attention, still there was the same indo- 
lence, the same unwillingness to apply, which eventu- 
ally led to the most serious results. Professor Smyth 
was waiting one morning for him in his ante-room, 
and happened to cast his eyes on a table that stood in 
the middle of the room covered with manuscripts, plays, 
pamphlets, and papers of every description. As he 
proceeded to tumble them over and look at the super- 
scription, he observed that the letters were most ot 
them unopened, and that some of them had coronets 
on the seal. He remarked to Mr. Westley, the treas- 
urer of Drury Lane, who was sitting by the fire, hav- 
ing aiso for a long time danced attendance, that Mr. 
Sheridan treated all alike, wafer or coronet, pauper or 
peer, the letters seemed equally unopened. “ Just so,” 
was the treasurer’s reply ; “indeed, last winter I was 
occupying myself as you are doing, and for the same 
reason, and what should I see among these letters but 
one from myself, unopened like the rest—a letter that I 
knew oontained a £10 note within it. The history, 
sir, was that I had received a note from Mr. Sheridan, 
dated Bath, and headed with the words ‘money bound) 
and entreating me to send the first £10 I could lay my 
hands upon. This I did. In the meantime I suppose 
some one had given him a east in his carriage up to 
town, and his application to me had never more been 
thought of; and, therefore, there iay my letter, and 
would have continued to lie till the housemaid had 
swept it with the rest into the fire, if I had not acci- 
dentally seen it.”. Mr. Smyth could not help, on go- 
ing down stairs, telling the story to his valet, Edwards, 
suggesting to him to look after the letters ; to which he 
replied, “ Whatcan I do for such a master? The 
other morning I went to settle his room after he had 
gone out, and on throwing open the windows, found 
them stuffed up with paper of different kinds, and 
amongst them bank-notes; there had been a high 
wind in the night—the windows, I suppose, had rat- 
tled—he had come in quite intoxicated, and, in the 
dark, for want of something better, stuffed the bank- 
notes into the casement! and as he never knows what 

| he has in his pocket or what he has not, they were ne- 
ver afterward: missed.”"— Memoir of Richard Brinsley 

| Sheridan. 
LS 
A Scene in Broapway.—lI saw this morning a scene 
worth narrating. Just down by the City Hotel, in 

Broadway, a little Trish Emigrant boy was standing on 

the sidewalk. His wretched, emaciated appearance 
had collected a crowd around him, looking on with 

| idle curiosity at such a specimen of human misery. A 

woman came along whose peculiar though rich dress 

and general appearance proclaimed her to be an out- 
cast ftom the pale of respectable society. But there 
was still in her heart a fountain of humane and gene- 
rous feeling, which neither the priest nor the Levite 
who looked and passed by on the other side possessed. 

No sooner did she perceive the little sufferer than with 
a bitter word of reproach for the mere spectators, she 
went up to him and poured into his hand all the loose 
change in her purse. As I beheld the act I thought of 
the poor widow casting her last mite into God’s treasu- 
ry, and of Mary Magdalen bathing the feet of the Sa- 
vior with her tears. Verily that woman on whom the 
virtuous and the hypocritical looked with scorn as she 
| passed was worthier in the sight of God than they all! 
And whatever defilements misfortune, social perversion 
and the brutal villany of men might have cast upon her 
soul, she was nearer heaven and dearer to all the an- 

| gels than many that ery,“ Lord! Lord!” and fail not 

|to offer prayers morning and evening. For her hosom 
still throbbed with a true and spontaneous love to the 

}race which had done her such injury. “In as much 

|as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” ‘ Come ye blessed of My Fa- 

|ther inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.”—Chronotype. 

a 

Reunion. 





FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Of seven who launched together 
On life’s uncertain main, 
With hearts for any weather, 
We three are met again ; 
In the same old spot united, 
Where we lived and loved of old, 
Ere a touch of grief had blighted, 
Or a wave of sorrow rolled. 


But where are they, the others, 
Who started with us here; 

Our gentle-hearted brothers, 
Why do they not appear ? 

Two still are bravely reaping 
In the harvest-field of life, 

And two are calmly sleeping— 
They’ve done with toil and strife. 


There flows a golden river, 
Whose waves most sweetly chime, 
As they gaily dance and quiver 
Down the silent vale of time ; 
And from their labor parting, 
They’re floating on its swell ; 
Yet their words proclaim at starting, 
They still are doing well. 


A sigh for the departed, 
Whose sun of life is set, 
A hand to the true hearted 
Who linger with us yet; 
We'll on in God’sname ever, 
The rough path boldly tread ; 
There’s a beacon, darkened never, 
Anda high prize overhead. 


SS SSS 





Tue Inpian anp THE Burning Grass.—An old In- 
dian seated near me, took out of his pouch a bit of punk, 
and flint and steel, and began to strike fire to light his 

|pipe. I directed the interpreter to tell him he need not 
| be at the trouble, that 1 would bring down fire from the 
sun and light his pipe with that. He looked at me 
awhile, and shook his head, as much as to say, “ Non- 
sense!” I arose, and drawing from my pocket a sun- 
| glass, and carefully concealing it from his view, drew 
through it the focal rays, and told him tosmoke. He 
did so ; when the tobacco being ignited, and the smoke 
from it filled his mouth, he first looked at me, then at 
the sun, then at his pipe, with eyes that danced in their 
| adiens with amazement and awe.—McKinny’s Trav- 


els. 
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“THE HARBINGER. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1848. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for, 
Others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, | 
reckiess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to | 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relic! is to come, and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
te social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wintiam Exvcery Caannina. 


Wages Slavery. 

The National Era—a print so admirable and just in | 
its spirit that we always begin to suspect ourselves of 
error when we are compelled to differ from it—has the | 
following paragraph in a recent number. 


“We know that statistics have been occasionally col- | 
lected, to show that the laborer in Great Britain is worse 
off, in relation to wages, food, and clothing, than in for- | 
mer times. ‘Those statistics have not satisfied our mind, | 
especially when we have adverted to other statistics, de- 
monstrating that the mortality of all classes has greatly | 
diminished, and the average longevity of the people great- | 
ly increased, during the last fifty years, in Great Britain. | 
And we must shut our eyes to all the authentic reports of | 
the press of that country, if we chose to deny that there | 
has been a decided improvement in the intellectual condi- | 
tion of the working classes. As for the ‘downward pro- 

ss’ of ‘Wages Slaves’ here, we must have something | 

side the mere assumption of Young America, some- 
thing more than imperfect reports of the occasional con- | 
dition of the working classes in two or three of our large 
cities, peculiarly exposed to transient accumulations of | 
foreign immigrants, before we can admit it, as a general | 
fact. In Massachusetts, it is stated, the wages of farm | 
laborers are higher by twenty-five or fifty per cent., than 
they were twenty years ago; and we know that in the 
great West, the hand of the industrious cannot fail.” 


We were about to remark upon this when we met 
with a spirited reply to it in the Voice of Industry, 
which we republish at length, adding a few remarks of | 


our own to the able argument of the Voice. It says: 


“ Indeed! ‘Occasionally collected!’ Where has the ed- | 
itor of the Era been for the last twenty years? Has he 
never hear of ‘ Parliamentary Reports,’ of ‘ Minutes of | 
Evidence,’ before select Committees of the House of | 
Commons, of ‘ Reports of the Anti-Corn-Law League,’ of 
“Inquiries into the Depreciation of Labor,’ of ‘Factory | 
Commissioners’ Reports? Has he never heard of Baine, | 
of Wade, of Hallam, of MeCulloch, of Colquhoun, of 
Chadwick, of Taylor and Gaskell, that he speaks of sta- 
tistics having been ‘ occasionally collected, showing the | 
reduction of wages in Great Britain, when those statisties 
are ‘ thick as leaves that strew the brooks in Vallambro- 
sa? But what if not a scrap of those huge documentary 
evidences had been collected, which for the last quarter of | 
a century, have made the Parliament tables groan, there | 
are other evidences of the depreciation of wages, food, | 
and clothing, in Great Britain, so overwhelming that no | 
live man could resist them. ‘ Not satisfied’ with them! 
Why, if the ghosts with bones, of all who have died of | 
starvation and starvation fever, within the British domin- | 
ions for the year past, should rise and swear to the truth | 
of this evidence, with hands upon the Keys of Heaven, | 
it would not be more substantial, than the bare facts them- 
selves render it—the fact of the famine, and that it origi-| 
nated under a system of land monopoly, and wages 
based upon free competition. You shall not take up an 
English Review, which does not abound with facts, statis- | 
tics, reports, &c., demonstrating the depressive tendencies | 
of wages; nor a british novel, that does not illustrate the | 
deepening degradation of the working classes, 

“But our cotemporary speaks of ‘other statistics de- | 
monstrating that the mortality of all classes has greatly | 
diminished, and the average longevity of the people great- 
ly increased, during the last fifty years in Great Britain.’ 
We must here contess our ignorance of any such statistics, 
and as to the ‘authentic reports of the press of that coun- 
try’ relative to the intellectual improvement of the ia-| 
boring classes, we frankly say, we don’t believe them. | 
For we are in possession of the authenticated ‘ Reports | 
on Crime’ in Great Britain, which shows that within the | 
last forty-five years crimes have increased about sixty per 
cent., or fowr times as fast asthe population in England; | 
and that in Seotland, it has risen tirenty-fire times as | 
fast as the population, And again, if the laboring class- | 
es in England are more intelligent to-day than they were | 
filty years ago, it is not owing to their improved condi- | 
tion, but to the natural tendency of competition in labor. | 


Among the millions who ask for an employment, where | 
only hundreds can obtain it, the most intelligent are chos- 
en. The millions must turn to begging and to crime for 
support. This is the rationale of our cotemporary’s sta- | 
tistical puzzle. 
“We return to the ‘sanitary condition’ of the laboring | 
pulation of Great Britain. We do not say that the| 
Editor of the Era may not have seen facts, which go as | 
far in his estimation to ‘demonstrate’ the diminished mor- | 
tality of the British Laborers, as others do to prove their) 
improved intellectual condition. This is to be accounted | 
for in the same way as the apparent intellectual improve- | 
ment. ‘ All classes’ in the Statistical Dictionary of 
Great Britain includes the nobility and gentry, the mer- 
chants and professional classes, mechanics and laborers. 
But there are swarms of beggars, thieves, prostitutes, in- 
mates of work-houses, alms-houses, and so forth, which 
belong to no class, They are the residuum of society. 
They once formed a part of it. This class only figures in 
the reports upon crime. The fact is, that improvements | 
in machinery, have so far outstripped in means of pro- | 
duction, war, famine, pestilence and the political econo- | 
mists in the means of killing off human laborers, that 
there is a vast surplus of them, and under the tendency | 
of free competition, the poorer of the middle classes de- 
scend to the condition of laborers, and the better class of 
laborers, take the places of those stilllower. The demand | 
of labor is so disproportionate to the supply that only the | 
most robust and intelligent can find employment. But 
what the longevity of the laboring classes of that coun-| 
try is compared with that of the other classes, may be | 
learned from Chadwick’s well known ‘Report of the San- 
itery Condition of the laboring Population in Great Brit- | 
ain.’ In Manchester and Liverpool, where the proportion | 
does not vary materially from that in other manufactur- | 
ing cities, it is found that the average of life is: 
In Liverpoo.. 1840. 
Among gentry, professional persons, &c., 
“ ~ laborers, mechanics, &c., 15 years. 
Ix MANCHESTER, ; 
Among gentry, professional persons, &c., 38 years. | 
“ laborers, mechanics, &c., 18 years. | 





35 years, | 


; 


“ But the Era says the average longevity of all classes 
has increased. Then it is owing to climate or other en- | 





THE HARBINGER. 





one hundred, one hundred aud twenty-five will remain’ 
The average day wages for farm labor twenty years ago, 
was one dollar a day and board. Now theaverage wages 
per day, is one dollar twenty-five cents in summer, and 
one dollar in winter, in some cases with board, but as 
often without it. But rent, fuel, flour, corn and potatoes, 
beef, pork, butter, oil, and nearly all the great staples of 
consumption in the laborers family, have had a far more 
than corresponding increase of cost. So the fact really is 
that farm labor, like all other commands realizes smaller 
wages than it did twenty years ago. But why does the 
editor of the Era speak of farm labor only? Why 
not look at the wages of mechanics, operatives, and even 
beggars? The truth may be told in a single sentence, 
wages of all kinds have suffered a constant depression, 
and labor has fallen more and more under the dominion 
of capital. ° 

“We conclude by expressing the hope, that the clear 
head and vigorous pen of our cotemporary, will be ere 
long enlisted in behalf of the rights of the Laboring 
Classes universally. Is not the Rights of Labor the ques- 
tion which really engages both Young America aad the 
National Era ?” 


We are aware that there are few things so uncertain as 
statistics, which can easily be made to prove any and ev- 
ery side of a question; Carlyle,we believe it is,;who com- 
pares them to the seive of the Danaides, which holds 
no water. But if there be any one thing made pretty 
clear by statistics, it is the gradual deterioration which 
has taken place in the condition of the laboring classes 
during the last few centuries ; that is, since the over- 
throw of the Feudal System. We remember some 
years ago, when we were crying, like another John the 
Baptist, in the wilderness of Democracy, to have ex- 
amined this question with great care and research, and 
the results of that examination were what first under- 
mined our confidence in the modern political philoso- 
phy and prepared our mind for the reception of the 
Constructive Social Science of Fourier. Many of the 
facts by which we were then influenced have escaped 
our memory, but we know that all our subsequent in- 
quiries have served to confirm the original conviction. 

The Era confines its counter-statistics, in regard to 
the increased longevity of the people, &c.,to the last 
fifty years, but this is an inadequate and improper peri- 
od to judge from ; for we hold that since the French 
Revolution, modern Society has been in a transition 
state, and that it has received many meliorating and up- 
ward tendencies, in certain political and social guaran- 
ties which have to some extent checked and modified 
the real downward tendencies of “ civilization.” What 
we assert is that “ Civilization inevitably depresses the 
working classes, while it enriches the employing or 
—meaning by “Civilization” an order 


wealthy classes’ 


are founded on Laissez-faire or the principle of unor- 
ganized and incoherent competition. This was the 
state of Europe from the time the feudal system was 
broken up, by the emancipation of the serfs and their 


| conversion into hired or wages laborers, up to the be- 


ginning of the present century. 

We assert it upon three grounds, Ist. That it must 
be so in the nature of things; 2d. That experience 
proves it, so far as we can get at the facts; and 3d. 
That the political Economists almost without exception, 
confess it either directly orindirectly,in their arguments. 

That it must be so, in the nature of the case, will be- 
come apparent to any one who will reflect for one mo- 
ment upon the inevitable workings of competition. 
Under the teudal system, serfs were guaranteed a com- 
fortable subsistence by their masters. But the moment 
they began to work for wages they came into compe- 
tition with each other, and it was the interest of each 
one to undersell the others in the labor market. So 
long as there was a good demand for labor no ill con- 


| sequence would be felt, but when the number of labor- 


ers came to outrun the demand for them, the rate of 
wages fell, and the condition of the whole body neces- 
sarily depreciated. But we will not dwell upon this, as 
any one may carry out this reasoning for himself. The 
greater the competition the worse the condition of the 
competing agents. 


The statistics we rely upon to prove this, are : 


Ist. The fact that Pauperism in different nations 
stands in a direct ratio to the degree in which they have 
adopted the competitive system of wages. Our author- 
ity is the Viscount Villeneuve De Bergmont, in his 
“Christian Political Economy,” a large and elaborate 
work, carefully prepared, with the best official means 
and opportunities, and whose statements have not, 


that we are aware of, been disputed. He shows very 


clearly that the establishment of civilized modes of | 


industry is synonymous with the increase of pauperism 
and degradation among the masses. 


2d. The fact alluded to by the Voice, that in spite of 


means of moral and religious influence, brought about 
by modern philanthropy, crime has increased enorm- 
ously in all modern nations—much beyond the increase 
of population. The criminal statistics to this effect, are 


given from official sources as it respects Great Britain, | 


in Blackwood’s Magazine for May’ 1844; in Bulwer’s 


. 


France, as it respects France, and in Alison on Popu- 


lation, as it respects some portion of the United States | 


—the latter only being incomplete. ‘“ What renders 
this prodigious increase of crime ” says the writer in 
Blackwood, “in all parts of the British Empire, in a 


demical causes which do not proceed from social justice. | peculiar manner extraordinary and alarming, is that it 


Qar cotemporary has omitted to inform us whether the 
health of the laboring classes is relatively better now than 
formerly, when compared with that of other classes. Will 
it tell us what is to be done with those who are the mere 


lees in this great social vat of land monopoly, wages— | 


slavery and free competition? If we could prove to Mr. 
Baily that the physical, intellectual and moral condition 
of the slaves was actually improving, would he be satisfied 
to do nothing for their emancipation? We opine he 
would be ready to show up the fallacy of such reasoning. 
And so we put the question to him, is the relation of hired 
service, of competitive Wages a just one? 

“The Era’s statement relative to farm laborers in Mass- 
achusetts will sound oddly enough in the ears of the 
Massachusetts people. 


arithmetic is, which proves to that if you take thirty from | 


We should like to know where the 


| has taken place at the very time when unheard-of ef- 
| forts were made in every part of the country for the 
moral and religious instruction of the people.” 


| so far as such a fact can be established by the imper- 
fect records of history. We know what the average 
rate of wages is now ; we know also what the general 


necessaries of life are sold for; we know what wages 
were at certain times, one or two centuries ago, and 
what the necessaries of life cost, at the same period ; 












| much more labor now to sustain a man and his family, 


than it did then, by a long odds. 


edition, pages 498—500,) says, “ there is one very un- 


_ pleasing remark, which every one who attends to the | 
| subject of prices will be induced to make, that the la- | 


| boring classes, especially those engaged in agriculture, 


| Were better provided with the means of subsistence in) 
individual, and protecting him in the enjoyment of ie 


the reign of Edward IIL., or Henry VI., than they are 
at present.” 


jin 1818. 


utility, he is much inferior in ability to support a fam- 
ily to his ancestors, three or four centuries ago.” 
Belsham in his Chronology, published at London, 


‘to 1808. He divides the time into periods, and esti- 


| mates the weekly pay ofa country laborer during each | 


| period, the price of wheat per quarter, and the equiva- | 
| beings of flesh and blood, wish for comfort, ease, tj. 


lency of the wages in pints of wheat, as follows: 


Wheat per Wages in pints | 
Periods. Weekly pay. quarter. of wheat 
11761 to 1770, 7s. 7d. 42s. 6d. 90. 
1780 to 1790, &s. Od. 51s. 2d. 80. 
1795 to 1799, 9s. Od. 70s. Sd. 65. 
/1800to 1808, = Is. Od. 86s. 8d. 60. 


| So we see that during the above period of forty-eigh) | 
| is taken out of their mouths by the action of a frandp. 


| years, the wages of the country laborer fell from ninety 


| pints of wheat per week to only sixty pints ; and the | 
| decline was not temporary, but proceeded from a nat- | 


| ural cause, which uniformly made the condition of the 


| workingman worse and worse. 


| er page from Mr. Owen's recent Address at Cincinnati. 


} ° ° a 
jin a greater ratio than population. This is shown by 


| Mr. McCullough in his statistics of the British Empire, | 
ee re q ; _..., | and by the writer of the article on Poor Rates in the | 
of Society in which the relations of Labor and Capital Bucyclepedia Britteniea. The same hasbeen the case | 
jin this State, where in 1790-9 the ratio of paupers sup- | 
| ported by the State to the whole population was about | 
lin 100; but according to the return of the Overseers | 
| of the Poor, published in the Albany Argus a few | 
years since,it is now 1 in 19 for the State,or 1 in 10 for | 
The ratio in the city has since been made | 
by the Journal of Commerce, proverbiaily accurate in | 
its statistics, about 1 in 7,—showing a dreadful in- | 
lerease. A good deal of this increase has arisen from 

the influx of poor foreigners, but as that is a cause | 

which will perpetually operate in this country, or for a | 
long time at least, it does not change the character of | 
the Fact. 


the city. 


Finally, the Political Economists themselves con- 
fess the truth we are endeavoring to establish,—which 
we have no space to prove now, but will do so, as soon 
as we can transcribe their words. 


As to the depression in the rates of mortality, and 
the increase of longevity, which the Era uses, as an 


offset to our argument, we have no faith in it. Me 
Cullough uses it, but his statistics are exceedingly few | industry 
and incomplete. There were no good records kept on | 


| Henry Hallam, in his work on the Middle Ages, | 
(quoted by Mr. Van Amringe from the Harpers’ N.Y. 


Hallam’s work was originally pubiished | 
He speaks of the uncertainty of employ- | 
| ments, natural to so imperfect a state of husbandry as 
formerly existed, and he continues as follows: “ But af- | 
_terevery allowance of this kind, I should find it diffi- | 
cult to resist the conclusion, that however the laborer | 
| has derived benefit from the cheapness of manufactured | 
| commodities, and from many inventions of common 


1828, has, under the year 1808, a statement showing | 
the proportions of the wages of the country laborer, | 
‘from the commencement of the reign of George IIL.,| 








And we should bear | 
mind also, thatas wages fell,rents increased, as well 
as many other of the necessary charges of subsistence. | 
| See other facts of the same tendency ,quoted on anoth- | fire of it, when they get the chance. 


4th. The fact that Poor Rates and other charitable | 
| provisions forthe support of paupers have increased | 


| to cut. 












of the Express, to attach no importance to the organ. 
ization of labor, as a condition of public Prosperity 
A populace ot lazy, shiftless, half starved ragamy. 
fins, with neither the opportunity nor the capacity fo, 
regular labor, would make but impracticable materia), 
for a republic, every one will admit; and if this be de 
case, what other hope can there be, for the success of 
a popular governmeat, than the establishment of 

ular industry —the securing the right to labor to every 


avails? But if organized industry is essential to ar. 
public, every improvement in industrial arrangemen, 
must be an advantage to the commonwealth ; an 
hence, it is clear, that the most perfect, and the Mos: 
prosperous republics will be found under the most gy, 
cessful, and the most perfect organizations of industry 
In the particular case of the recent outburst of 
ular feeling in France, which called forth the Tribune’, 
remarks, what do the French people demand ? Wha: 
has been at the bottom of this revolution, and indeed 
of both those which preceded it? A sense of injus. 
tice experienced in their social, and pecuniary relation, 
People do not revolt against authority when they ay 
well off. A truly paternal government, which shou) 
guaranty its subjects material abundance, without jp. 
terfering withany social right, would be as strong 4 
the everlasting hilis. The French people, like 4) 


enjoyment of life, external plenty, a general, thoug) 


| not an equal distribution of the good things, produce; 
| by mother earth in her union with human industy 


They know that these cannot be secured under an op. 
pressive government, under a selfish, lying monareh, 
under acunning, }:ypocritical minister. If the brea; 


lent dynasty, that dynasty must be cast aside as a 
unclean thing. If they are doomed to moisten the; 
parched, lips with thin claret, while Louis Philippean 
Guizot are regaling their dainty palates with delicious 
Johannisberg, their attachment to the throne and its 
supporters, will not prevent them from making a bop- 
They cry ou 
for a republic, because they are pinched in their poek- 
ets, because they feel that poverty is the most atrociow 
material outrage that man can endure ; and because 
they imagined, that, once in possession of the freedom 
of a republic, all their wrongs would be righted, all te 
evils they have groaned under would vanish, and ever 
man stand a chance of obtaining the material benefit: 
which are now made a matter of monopoly. 

But no mere form of government, however excellen: 
in itself, can neutralize the evils which inhere ina faly 
order of society. Republicanism,—beautiful, fairy ere- 
ature that she is,—cannot clothe the backs or fill th 
mouths of naked, hungry Frenchmen. Unless they 
are placed in a situation of physical comfort, of person- 
al independence, as well as political freedom, they wi 
never make up their mindsto be content. They wi 
not be palmed off with the shadow, while the sw 
stance eludes their grasp. They will be as res 
less, dissatisfied, irritable under a republic, as the 
have been undera monarchy. With no sovereign 
to complain of, the sovereign people may begs 
to complain of each other. They have no longer: 
King to decapitate ; but they have each others throat 
With the present degradation, poverty, and 


| wretchedness of the laboring classes of France, ¥ 


should regard the establishment of a republic asa very 
precarious experiment, unless, at the same time, such 
improvements were introduced in the organization 0 
as would guaranty the physical well being of 
the masses. This is the first, essential, indispensable 


this subject a century ago, and no reliance can be placed | step, toany permanent political improvement. They 


on inferences drawn from them. One thing is clear,} wil] act and react on each other. 
that the ratio of mortality could not have been much | 
higher than it is now, without gradually destroying the | 


This is so clearly 
seen, at present, by many of the most enlightened and 
influential men in France, that we are confident the 


human race. Few wars that have ever taken place! establishment of a popular government, in almost aif 


have been so destructive of lite, as the ordinary influ- 


| 


ences of city life, both in Europe and this country. A | 
| battle would be bloody, indeed, which should destroy Serial Order, 


| half of the whole number of persons engaged in it, understood, will be perceived to be the only natural, 


form, will lead to a better arrangement of industry, an 
ultimately, we cannot doubt, to the introduction of the 
which as Social Science becomes betiet 


|yet we know that more than one-half of our popula-| if we may so say, Providential method of arrangité 


| tion dies before its members are even five years of age. 
| What a comment on “ Civilization !” 


a 


| The Express on Labor. 


The Express was down upon the Tribune a few 
days since for advancing the opinion that no republic 
could be sustained without a true organization of labor. 
With the profound indifference of that paper to every- 


_ all the extension of education and all the additional | thing which relates to the progress of society and the 


| elevation of the laboring classes, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that it should be stone blind to the connexion be- 


their nation. 

Buthow canany intelligent person imagine for a mo- 
ment, that the political relations of a country, can be es- 
tablished on asound and permanent basis, while 1ts indus- 
trial relations are in confusion and disorder? The impos- 
| sibility of this 1s implied inall legislation that makes the 
| slightest pretence to a popular character. What are 
‘one half of the debates in Congress, and in our North- 
| ern State Legislatures concerned with, but the interests 
of industry, more or less directly ? 





We do not com- 


| plain of our statesmen and legislators because they do | 


| not recognize the importance of correct industrial ar- 


3d. The fact that wages have actually depreciated, | rangemen's, but because they stop short in their meas- 
| ures before the work is half completed, and while pro- | 


| fessing to enact laws for the benefit of industry, fail to 
| guaranty the certainty of employment to the laborer, 


and to protect him and his family against extreme suf- | 
fering, and perhaps starvation, upon a slight change of 
It has scarcely entered into the head | 


circumstances. 


and comparing these together, we find that it takes | of any one, we fancy, except our sagacious neighbors | 


tween the industry of a people and the prosperity of | 





all human relations. Hence, though we are as i 
removed as possible, from everything like political far 
aticism, we rejoice in the Revolution of February, * 
an important step in the social development of Franet 





Another Good Movement, 

A late number of the London Daily News conta 
an account of the establishment of another model-how* 
for the poor, in the vicinity of London. It is called 
the “ Home for the Industrious,” and is put up at te 
expense of the Metropolitan Association for the 
proving the Houses of the Industrious Classes. Tb 
writer in the News thus describes the building : 


“The ground plan of the structure consists of a !0% 
frontage, flanked at right angles, with wings, the wh® 
somewhat resembling the letter H with a long mid 
stroke. The open space in front is to serve as @ Pp)” 
ground for the “ younger branches” of the inhabitité 
families,and the back space as a drying ground ™ 
clothes. The elevation presents, besides the gt™ 
floor (for there is not, nor should there be, a basemes! 
or sunken floor,) four stories. Eight entries and eigh! 
staircases—four in the front elevation and two in @ 
wing—-give access to a sufficient number of apartmet” 
for the accommodation of one hundred and ten @™ 
lies. Of this number, ninety consist of three 100 
and twenty of two. The notion of so many fami 
living under one roof implies a herding and jostling i 
no means conducive to domestic comfort, or agreetl’ 
to the habits of the steady mechanic, or the. J 
wife, who is desirous to “ keep herself to herself.” : 
a survey of one of these dwellings dispels in a great 7 
gree such an inference. From the landing you - 
by a door, which answers all the purpose of a ~ oil 
door,” and completely isolates the inmates ; for opp* 
site to it on the inside is a second door, which you mie 
open before gaining access to the apartment 
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yenience within, such as a range, with boiler and 
“en and a scullery containing a cistern, water-closet, 
Or box meat-safe, a sink for the exit of liquid refuse, 
au a shaft for throwing down ashes and other dry 
oe pbish almost completes the isolation, by doing away 
vith much ascending and descending of stairs. In 
Seotland—whence this system of building has been 
porrowed—every such set of apartments is in like 
yanner S0 completely separated from the rest that it is 
called a “ house,” in common with such distinct habi- 
tations as we in England apply the term to. This ex- 
ression we shall therefore retain in referring to the 
new domiciles we are describing. The « houses,” 
then, of three rooms consist of one sitting-room, to 
gerve also as a cooking room, and two bed-rooms, one 
with a fire-place, (and this may be made into a sitting- 
room if preferred,) and the other with none, besides 
the scullery. Compared with apartments in which 
rsons of humble means usually reside, these rooms 
are large. ‘The best of the sitting rooms are 14 feet 
by 10 feet 6 inches; the larger sleeping-room 12 feet 
Jl inches by 9 feet 7, and the smaller one the same 
Jength, but only 6 feet 10 wide. All are of a good 
height. The principal room in houses of two rooms 
gould be of the same size as the above, only that the 
<eullery is partitioned off from it in the upper stories, 
andthe entry is taken from the dimensions in the 
round-floors. ‘The arrangements for the supply of 
gir, though far from complete, are efficacious. The 
stairs, of stone, are well aired from the top by Kite’s 
patent ventilator, and lighted with gas. Under each 
floor is a small grating in the outer facing of the build- 
ing, which ventilates the houses, nearly all of which 
occupy the whole depth of the building, hence a thor- 
ough draught is effected through every room back and 
front. We may also mention a more insidious mode 
of ventilation, not contemplated by the projectors— 
the window-frames appeared to us to be unusually 
slight, and consequently not exactly air-tight. In no 
other part of the edifice, however, could we discover a 


sign ot “ contract-work,” it being generally well and | 
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the regular Government, under President Monagas, 
which the aristocracy, led by Paez, are seeking to sub 
vert. But now that a great Revolution has been ef- 
fected in France, in Paris, where Fourier lived and 
died, and where his views have gained most attention, 
the Ilerald has nothing to say of “ Fourierism,” though 
“ The Deocratie Pacifique” was one of the most reso- 
lute contemners of the tyrannical policy which caused 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe, and though Louis 
Blanc, one of the Secretaries of the new Provisional 
Government, is an open admirer and eulogist of Fourier, 
while Lamartine, Ledru Rollin and other leaders of 
the People, are emphatic advocates of a great Social 
renovation. We tind, however, the following quoted 
into the Herald from the London Chronicle of the 22d 
ult. The Chronicle is stating the grounds of apprehen- 
sion that a revolution would be attempted in Paris, and | 
says : 

‘** Another and a very serious cause of alarm is with 
respect to the working (printers) compositors and press- 
men of Paris. They are a very formidable and a very 
turbulent body, amounting to upward of sixteen thou- 
ssnd men. Hitherto they have taken little or no part 
in the affair of the reform banquet: but to-day they 
have given notice in almost all the printing establish- 
ments that they will not be at their work to-morrow, 
as they have to attend the procession at the Champs 
Elysees. They are almost all communists and social- 
ists,and I need not remind you that they were the first 
| movers and the principal contributors of the revolution 

of July,’ Love, though intended to be consummated only in the 

“ Here is about the largest and certainly the most| marriage relation, manifested itself sometimes at a 

intelligent body of working men in Europe dashed off | very tender age, and should be fostered and encouraged. 
at a glance as “‘ almost all communists and socialists.” | An early love, of this sort, had done a great deal, the 
And this in the metropolis of European civilization! lecturer observed, for himself. He thanked God that 
where St. Simon and Fourier died in obscurity and pov- | he had been the subject of it, and that his parents, in- 
|erty, the latter sneered at lately by the Herald for liv- | stead of ridiculing such a feeling in the school-boy, 
ing on sixpence a day and having a most beggarly set | had cherished it, and thereby made it to him a safe- 
lof adherents. The world does move.” guard from eyil, and a means of development. Fam- 
ilism, expressed inversely in reverence for parents, re- 
quired in early life to have inferior animals or pets, to 


arate muscle of the body as well as every single pas- 
sion of the soul, and taculty of the mind. The mind 
was not a huge store-house, to be filled with as much 
lumber of facts or material of knowledge as could be 
crowded into it. They were not educated men whose 
minds were thus most stored ; but those whoes* minds 
and bodies were both developed together. and trained 
to useful and harmonious action, who vith “ sound 
minds in sound bodies,” were the best able to carve out 
their material destiny, and realize by means of those 
strong bodies, fit for strong minds to dwell in and work 
through, such a state of things in the world about them, 
that their inner nature should be fully expressed therein, 
and all their affections drawn out in good. 

God had given us the five senses to be educated, to 
be cultivated, and find their satisfaction in their respect- 
ive departments of outward nature. Taste had its 
kingdom of flavors, smell of odors. Touch deman- 
ded attention and comfort, that not even the winds of | 
heaven might be allowed to visit us too roughly. Sight | 
had to a great extent been developed in the fine arts— 
painting, sculpture, architecture, &c. Only one of the 
senses, that ot hearing, however, had been anything 
like fully educated—had found its proper expression 
and satisfaction in music, and a science of harmony in 
perfect correspondence with its practical developments. 
The other senses were equaily susceptible of harmo- 
nious development, and had each its science. 

There were social affections that equally required 
their appropriate spheres of action and expansion. 








Guarantyism in Cincinnati. 
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ture galleries, &c. &c.! The fifteen cents a day which 
England, with her productive resources, tarnished each 
individoal, would be but a poor guarantee for a gen- 
erous development ' 

Before then the necessary guarantees could exist, we 
must have the commonwealth, in which that divine at- 
tnbute , economy of means would be embodied, and su- 
persede the present sinfal waste; and get tid by or- 
ganizing all industry of the present vast amount of 
unnecessary labor, realizing as much from one hour’s 
work as was now done from ten hours, and by render- 
ing that industry attractive and honorable, induce the 
three-thirds of society to become workers instead of 
forcing the one-third. 

Under the best circumstances, the private household, 
in its present isolation, could never have at its com- 
mand the means of liberal education. Had your 
wealthiest family what could be called a good library ? 
Were there everywhere even accessible public libra- 
ries? And your libraries might be opened, your pic- 
ture galleries, your concerts and musical festivals—ot 
what use were they to the toil-worn and poverty- 
stricken laborer ? 

As to methods of edacation, our prevailing ones were 
as unphilosophical as our means were inadequate. 
God had created men in series with predominant ten- 
dencies very different for each other, and for the de- 
velopment of very different characters on which very 
differences, true social harmony depended. ‘The edua- 
cation that would suit one child would not apply to an- 
other. Was this principle now recognized? Had 
we not a mere mechanical system—a system of rou- 
tine that went like machinery—children all pushed 
through the same course, put through the same mill— 
if they were out sound and whole, well and good, if 
mangled and crippled, it was all one and the same 
Even in our colleges, genius wax not respected 
—genius was martyred and it was called the most lib- 
eral education! .Their alumni forsooth were the educa- 
ted men. 

Here the lecturer paused to ask again, What was 





an educated man? 


eens 


bstantially built. Standing in the middle of the sit- . ; be 4 : 
econ pleats of the houses a general survey may We take the following from the Cincinnati Morn- 
un 


be taken through the open doors that lead into the oth- | ing Herald, and rejoice to find in that city, such vari- 
er apartments, and the habitation presents an appear- | ous proofs of practical interest in the great questions of 
ance of lightness, cleanliness, snugness, and conveni- 
ence, which the slaves of affluence, with all its attend- 
ant pretension, pomp and circumstance, might envy. | F 
From the upper windows, facing the north, an exten- | why an enterprize for the mutual protection of the la- 
sive view, including Highgate, Hampstead, and a cor- | boring classes,should not be conducted with the shrewd- | 
ner of the Regent’e-park, is obtainable ; from those in | ness and good sense that are essential to the success of 
the eastern wing the prospect is not so agreeable. Im- | busi . 
mediately underneath is the ancient, heaped-up and any re operation. ' | 
festering churchyard of Old St. Pancras; while at no | “The Queen Cjty says, it learns with pleasure that | 
great distance, is a gas-work, neither of them contnb- the young men, moulders of this city, are about erect- | 
uting to the salubrity of the spot, and making it diffi- jing a Foundry on the share system. Our mechanics 
cult to understand why it was chosen. We believe will find enterprises of this nature remarkably benefi- 
that another and valid objection was fei: to the locality | cial if properly managed. 

by the association itself, namely, its distance from the | We do earnestly trust a fair experiment of this kind | 
town and the denser centres of employment. They | may be attempted. Let it be done cautiously and | 
had at first fixed on a sight near Long acre, but could | perseveringly and it will succeed. We know there will 

not make terms with the Commissioners of Woods and | be difficulties to remove for lack of capital and credit. 

Forests. ‘The present locality is perhaps as near to | But union and co-operation can overcome all such ob- 

the heart of manufacturing London as any other that |stacles. A fair union of capital,skill, and labor, in a 


social reform and progress. The cautions of the Her- 


}ald are not inappropriate, although there is no reason 
| 











for competition—uniting the interests of all—identify- 

| ing in fact as well as theory, private benefit with pub- | 
lie good—giving to each agent in production his fair | 
|share of the common profits—would go far towards 

removing some of the fundamental ills of our social | 
!condition. There would be no more combinations of! 
, 2 capitalists, to oppress—no strikes of laborers to intimi- | 
“ We learn from the evidence produced before the | date. There would be increased production, and a 

Health of Towns Committee, that many districts ten- | more equal and just distribution of the means of sub- 
anted by the industrious classes do not possess a single | sistence, comfort and cultivation. It is a simple ex- 
sewer, or means of drainage of any kind. In numer- | periment, and yet there is hardly enough faith in the 
ous cases, whole families (parents, sons,and grown-up | world to make it.” 

daughters) and in some,eventwo or three families— | 


reside together, day and night, ina single room. And | 7 ee ne é 
Sa! want : 1ticismM.—A writer in the Christian g 
yet for this miserable accommodation, the most ex- A Crit an Register, 


travagant rentsare paid. In the streets in the neigh- | 84Y8 the following of that exquisite and powerful novel 
borhood of Drury-lane, some of the most wretched | Jane Eyre : 
abodes are letas follows :—Two cellars for 3s. per| «Jy may be well written, but it is all we can grant. 
week ; parlors, 4s. per week ; first floor, 4s. 6d.; | [> our mindsit is exceedingly low in its tone, disgus- 
second floor, 4s. ; the atticks, 3s. lhe clean, cheerful, ting in its narrative, highly indelicate in its details, and 
and convenient houses of the St. Pancras road estab- altogether deficient in its morality. Wherein lies its | 
vr o let at rents ey are from the oer: charm, we cannot for our lives find out.” 

ose with two rooms vary from 3s.to 5s. per week, ‘ : . 
according to their size ; and the sets of whee rooms There is no accounting for tastes, certainly. 
from 4s. 6d. to 7s. per week. These charges include 
taxes, parish and water rates, and gas on the stair 
eases. Even they might have been less but for the | After recapitulating the points established in his for- 
oppressive operation of the window tax. When we | mer lectures, which to readers of this paper it is un-| 
visited the building last week, seventy-one houses had | necessary to report, Mr. Allen entered upon the sub- 
been let, chiefly on the upper floors; and these sets | ject of society asa school or college, by observing that 
were so much coveted that twenty extra applications | we wanted not merely guarantees of the means of 
were then on the books from persons desirous to have | subsistence and employment, in the abundance that the | 
the refusal of as many as might be given up by any of | commonwealth of associative life could alone supply, 
the seventy-one. The other houses were being let at | but we wanted likewise a guarantee of the largest and 
the rate of from two to four aday ; yet the building is | most liberal education tha: could be given to every hu- 
not finished, and will not be wholly habitable until the | man being. Every child born into the world, should be | 
end of the present month. The tenants are chiefly ar- | received, not as many a one now was, unwillingly and 
tisans of a superior order, such as journeymen piano- | ungratefully,as another claimant on its limited resources, 
forte maker, compositors, and persons who follow | another mouth to be fed and back to be clothed, but 
chamber trades, such as tailors, flower-makers, chasers, | thanktully and reverently as another angel-nature, sent 
jewellers, ete., besides clerks, and one or two who pos- | on earth to bless it by unfolding itself, and expressing 
Sess small independencies.” |in its outward surroundings there all its heavenly iene | 

It will thus be seen that cleanliness is cheaper than | pulses and affections. Such was the claim by birth- | 


know, have been a sortof Hobson's choice.” 

The writer, after this description proceeds to inquire 
into the prices at which this new building can be let, as 
compared with tenements at present occupied by the 
He says: 





poor. 











Mr. Allen's Third Lecture in Cincinnati. 








bestow its affection on, and take care of. The pas- He himself was a good pedestrian 
sion of general friendships required institutions in which |—-could walk off like a horse, like a locomotive he 
children should be so brought up with others, as to feel | was going to say,—in so far then as his inferior ex- 
a corporate attachment to them, and learn practically | tremities were concerned, he presumed to call himself 
to ‘‘ love their neighbors as themselves.” ‘Those in- |an educated man. Blacksmiths and other mechanics 
stitutions should be such, moreover, as to produce also | were, in like manner, educated men in their upper ex- 


| unless it could be brought to desire it. 


a “ corporate rivalry,” or emulation, and develop that | tremities. 


Another could draw, could represent any 


generous ambition, by which we “ provoke one another | object in nature on paper with a crayon,—he too, was 


to good works.” 


an educated man as to his hand and his eye. 


One got 


Of the intellectual powers, those of observation were, | one set of muscles educated, another one another set ; 


in childhood, the most important. The natural scien- 
ces should be taught by actual contact with nature, and 
experimental exercise in useful art. Science should be 
wedded to industry, whereas it was now almost uni- 
versally divorced fromit. Nochild need be put to 





but who had educated his whole body much less his 


whole mind. We were, the most finished of us, but 
the fragments of human beings—civilized failures. 

In a given branch, Fulton was an educated man. 
His constructive faculties were expanded, and he had 


reading before seven or eight years of age—nor then, | a corresponding passion for a particular pursuit ; and 


should only be taught orally, by actual intercourse with 
those who spoke them. 


Languages 


the result was that he embedied and immortalized his 
genius in the steamboat. Another individual with a 


| similar passion for languages, carried to excess, by be- 


The reflective faculties were susceptible of an equally | ing taught that it was a most honorable distinction to 
practical development, by actual exercise in analysis | understand what the common people could not, would 


and synthesis. 


pursue that study till his eyes by dint of constant read- 


‘ Kul, Starting then from this problem, given human na- jing and exercising “the organs of language,” stuck 
could have been obtained, and might, for aught we | partnership of equal rights—substituting co-operation | ture, what were the circumstances, means and methods, | out his head like goggles'—and he was the educated 


for perfect expansion and expression of it? 
ciety, as now constituted, furnish the practical solution ? 
Had it fulfilled, or could it fulfil, through the private 
family, or by means of the State authority, its parental 
office? Washuman naturein it, ever developed in 
full integral soundness—in solid sphericity of charac- 
ter? Had we, any where on earth, a human being, 
to whom we could point and say that he was an edu- 
cated—a perfect man? 

The education that society, in some few parts of the 
world, had provided for all—how meagre and insuffici- 
wasit? He would not disparage the common school 
-—it had done great good. There the children of the 
poor could claim asa right the elements of an intellec- 
tual education, suchasit was. But how many were 
too poor to avail themselves of even this advantage ? 


| In Boston itself, the Athens of America, where com- 


mon schools, maintained at the city expense, stood 
open, inviting all to enter, ithad been ascertained that 
nearly four thousand children were growing up in en- 
tire ignorance! ‘Their parents could not afford to 
board them, and spare so much of their time, and keep 
them properly clothed. There where wealth abounded, 
and work wasto be obtained, the poor naturally flock- 
ed; and there, in the midst of infinite wealth, beside 
the palaces of princely merchants, were the hovels, 
cellars and garrets, where people had to confine their 
children in squalid wretchedness, away from where an 
education was to be got for nothing; or to send them 
to pick up for themselves the elements of a street ed- 
ucation. Before society then could fulfil its duty as 
a parent and educator, its guarantees had to be posi- 
tive as well as negative. It had to guarantee food 
and clothing, and time for a more generous develop- 
ment of childhood. Many parents, too, who had the 
means, were themselves too ignorant to understand 
their duty in respect of education, and on this account, 
also, the opening of public free schools was nota fall 
discharge of duty on the part of society. 

After all, of how little worth, with the amplest leis- 
ure, were mere schools for teaching people to read and 
write? How many, so taught, could go all their lives 
after, into the fields and see the flower unfolding there, 


Could so- |man par excellence ! 


flat head Indians. 


filth; comfort than squalor; and the means of virtue 
than influences which can only lead to vice. When 
will the inhabitants of our crowded cities follow this 


right of every human being, yet how many millions of| yet never hear its voice—never get a glimpse of na- 
ourrace were born only to live and die hke brutes,—! ture as the grand hierog!yphic, interpreting to the soul 
passed this life without ever becoming conscious of the | the lessons of God’s wisdom? How many mechanics, 
dignity of their nature—how many were there even | so taught, who knew nothing of the philosophy involv- 


noble and successful example? When will our beney- | among ourselves, with minds no better developed than 

olent men take this kind of improvement in hand? | those of the Bushmen of Afriea, or the slaves of our | 

Roonaan’ St one dase etlbeniaall southern plantations, living on in ignorance dark as 
RevelutionFourierism, doom, and perpetual as time. 

} The divine being must have had a purpose in per- 

We cannot say to how great an extent the influence | mitting us to live, in permitting some of us to become 

of the Associative School was operative in producing | parents. The divine purpose manifest in human na- 

the recent Revolution in Paris, but it is certain that the | tre, Was that the divine attributes incarnate in it, 


picit of Social Reform which they have been so instru- | should realize themselves on earth, and constitute its 
| blessing and its glory. ‘The great end and aim of life, 


ine : Pee c ; ; ‘ H 

ntal in promoting, is now widely diffused in almost , then was nothing else than development—than educa- 
¢very sphere of thought, among the most liberal anden- | tion. ‘The less this end were to some extent attained, 
lightened men in France. “ Fourierism” is but another | better were it for men that they should never have been | 


fame for the « Organization of Attractive and Product- born. ; ; 
8 To see that the child did not altogether fail of the 


ive Ind <a 3 tna te ter 
Andustry,” and that this is the problem of the day, great purpose of his being on earth, to secure that pur- | 
Which takes the lead of all others in interest and im- | pose to the utmost possible extent, was the office of | 





ed in the arts on which they were daily engaged? 
There could be ho stich thing as education for them 
until labor and science were united. Then would 
their business be their schooling—and the township in 
which they lived and labored, their university. Among 
the farming population, how ill cultivated their mode 
of life—and the modes of thought, or rather want of 


thought, prevailing among the few with whom they | t e Pp 
Cue : ‘ture of what would existin the school of association, 


held intercourse—to draw out the social and intellec- 
tual capabilities of the youth of the country ? 

The combination of circumstances then, necessary 
to render integral education, in the lowest sense of 
that word, possible, did not exist in present society-— 
could not be guarantied out of the combined order, 
where labor and science would be united, and so or- 
yanize‘l as to redeem time forimprovement, and where 
the State should take every child by the hand, and ex- 
ercise a universal providence. 





portance, no man who has his eyes open can doubt for | the parent, in the first place, and next over him of the 


‘moment. In reference to this subject, the following 


Temarks of The Tribune of last Wednesday, are quite 
Significant. 
a - Whenever the Indian populace of some savage 
South American province rises against its white en- 
—~ and oppressors, the Herald is ready enough to 
es sehold the effects of Fourierism !” although 
oe eye never heard of Fourier and have no idea 
any kind of Socialism. It even raised this cry on 
the breaking out of the present troubles in Venezuela, 
though there the lower classes appear to be sustaining 


| State. Society at large, or the State, stood in a pa- Then as to adequate means of education, there was 
| rental relation to all the children born in it. Never! such a waste of the comparatively little that was pro- 
| would it have discharged this high duty, until it had be- | duced, such a waste, too, of power, waste of effort, 
come the educator of every one of its children. No| waste of genius, that an education for all was out of 
| parent, no State could shake off this responsibility, or the question. It would be no better, if a more equal 
would be held guiltless before God, of all the fearful distribution only could be effected. If strict agrarian 
| consequences of neglect. justice could achieve its mission, what would each per- 
Education was not the partial thing, it appeared to, son in France have to spare tor the means of education, 

be generally supposed. ‘The whole human being re- out of his eleven cents per day, after buying food and 
| quired education. The hand must be educated—the | clothing, and the privilege of living on some spot ol 
heart, the head,—the muscular system, and the social! God’s earth? How far would his savings go towards 
| affections no less than the intelleet—nay, every sep- 


Another had educated his re- 
flective powers,—there was Charles Prurney, for in- 
stance, would carry you onto his conclusion, if you 
once admitted his premises, by a chain of iron logic, 
never to be broken at a single link. Others might be 
found who were only educated in the religious element 
of theirnatures. We might look around us, in society, 
on those it called its educated men, and we should find 
them all only such parts of perfect men, with many 
passions never brought into play and faculties never 
exercised. Our heads if examined with the spiritual 
eye, would all appear more deformed than those of the 
We should not find one on the 
face of God’s earth expanded into full integral round- 
ness—one completely edmcated head! We were al! 
but dwarfs, pigmies, Lillipetians, in comparison with 
the sublime Brobdignags we all might have grown up 
to be, if raised where there were really the means of 
integral education 


Mr. A. gave some farther illustrations of “ educated 
men” in the shape of aneedotes, evincing a lack of com- 
mon sense in personages of quite distinguished educa- 
tion, that very much amused the audience. With great 
power of ridicule he by a similar means of illustration, 
showed up the absurdity and unnaturalness of the pro- 
cess of “ educating” as carried on and witnessed by 
him in the school house of a friend. 


Human nature was absolutely crucified in the school 
house. No wonder that boys played truant after they 
were old enough to know for thomseives that it was no 
place for them, and hated books and learning all the 
rest of their lives! Yet professed friends of education 
could think of nothing better than to go on with this 
machine education, this humbug of memorizing with- 
out first understanding what was said to be learned. 
Botany, among other things, was professed to be taught, 
and sometimes in the winter, without even the dead 
dried plants or good illustrations, by repeating, as a 
parent might easily do, the hard names given them in 
the books ; and that was teaching botany !—imparting 
a knowledge of the laws and harmonies of nature’s 
vegetable kingdom! And such was our education— 
our unfolding of human nature—of the ange! nature 

| sent down out of heaven to find its inward in the out- 
ward again here below! Educo, eduxi, educere, ed- 
ucatum, e-du-ca-tion! !! 

Then to think of the government in school, which 
its unnatural methods render fhecessary! It was as 
perverting to the moral nature as they were to the 
mental. It was just caleulated to destroy all self-es- 
teem, and make of the child that low, mean, servile 


| thing he too often became, instead of the upright, as- 
| piring angel God made and meant him to be. 


All this was then strikingly contrasted with the pic- 


and the account of what had been the result of actual 
experiment in partial application of its principles and 


/methods. ‘There, in the associated townships of some 


three hundred houses, really distinct, but brought by 
‘unitary architecture mostly under one roof, would at 
‘last be found the circumstances, the means, and the 
| methods of true education. It would be at once a 
| college of industry, of art,and of science. A thous- 
;and kinds of business would be carried on furnishing 
| the means of connecting all instruction with art and 
industry. They would not think then of sending child- 
/ren toa separate school. Children might even be 
taught everything necessary for them to know without 


| learning to read at all—unless they should themselves 


| ask for it, which in due time they would be pretty apt 
todo. ‘The method would be that of attraction instead 
of repulsion 

A mother would have her infant with her as much 


‘| as she wished, or have it attended to in the common 


| nursery, if she found it would be there better cared for 


“er . . . i he 36} “— ; ar mot rs She , y 
the purchase of libraries, plilosophical apparatus, pic- | with the assistance of other mothers and such young 
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ladies as a fondness for children would attract to that 

apartment. Getting a little older, children would be 

Attracted to some kind of work in preference to play. 

One would want to make shoes. He would have a 

hammer and lJap-stone given him, to beat leather jor 

his fingers on as he found most agreeable! If he stuck 

to the leather, he would be interested and instructed in | 
every thing about it; and as he went on, learning how 

to make it into shoes, he would be taught how it was 

made—the chemistry of tanning, the natural history of 
the animal it once belonged to, and the whole ency- 

clopedia of sciences, connected with the respectable 

business of shoe-making and its various means and 

materials. One that loved to be a gardener would 

have his lit:le spade, and be set to work with a similar 

design, and so with others, in infinite variety. The 

predominate propensity wonld be seized on and direct- 

ed as to become the means of drawing forth the less 

active powers. Children might thus be cheated into 

aa education, in spite of themselves. The physical 

sciences being thus taught, nature would not be a seal- 

ed book to the pupils, nor they altogether dependant, 

as many scientific men were, on other books. If it 

was desirable to have the child learn to read, he would 

be placed under circumstances that would beget the | 
desire of learning, for the sake of some particaler | 
kind of knowledge, which his teachers would, in that 

case, refuse to give him in any other way. Books, 

with attractive pictures,on the subject he wished to 

know more about, would be given and partly read to 

him. The rest might be answered for, if the success 

of the plan as tried in the case of a nephew of the 

leeturer’s, could be taken asa criterion. That and other 

instances of education by attraction were satisfactorily 

described. 

As it regarded languages—in the college of a com- 
hined township they could easily be taught orally, four 
or five said the lecturer, as easily as one always now 
1s, by actual converse at stated times with persons who 
with that view would then speak no other than tongues 
intended to be taught. Thus every child, if it de- 
sired might without loss of time, grow up familiar with 
all the awful modern languages. 

Though thus unrestrained, and having their near ca- 
prices consulted, children would be further from the 
chance of neglect than could ever be the case in the 
present state of society. The idea was that they 
should after all, never be left to themselves, never with- 
out their mentors to guard and to guide them. The) 
opportunity would not exist even if there were the | 
same disposition to corrupt each other, as at present. 
Going through our city, his ears (observed the lecturer 
in this connection) had been painfully shocked by the | 
frequent profane oaths and obscene words from tender | 
lips—from the child-angels entrusted to our care, whom | 
we had turned out like our hogs into the streets to take | 
care of themselves, and have the springs of purity | 
which God had opened up in their breasts polluted till | 
they brought forth only the waters ot bitterness. 


an incarnate fact, a living truth, and each man feel in- 
terested in the education of other's children as well as 
hisown. In reality we all had a common interest in 
this matter, since it was impossible to keep children 
entirely apart or always beyond the reach of corrupting 
influences. We could be sure of not preserving 
their purity in the same community with so many cor- 
rupted from their cradle. Thus the most carefully ed- 
ucated often suffered from neglect of education in 
others, the children of the rich for the children of the 
poor; those who had their brain, or half a brain, so 
finely trained, for the ignorance and grossness of those 
who had grown up, as if God had made them only 
muscular machines to be worked in the former's ser- 
vice. 

The practical idea of education in Associative life, 
was such as to fulfil all the desired conditions, and 
fully satisfy the mind. Afier what little he had actu- 
ally seen of it, continued Mr. A., the poverty of our 
present education was absolutely painful for him to 
think of ; it was not worth the name. In behalf of 
humanity he called for education ; for the sake of our 
children and posterity, he called us to the realization of 
a social State, in which education would be _ hostile ; 
and he should still call for the education of the human 
race. 





Cerrespondence. 


Gentiemen :—I notice your frequent declarations to 
subscribers, that their papers are regularly sent. If 


insinuating in your gentlemanly stile, that certain gen- 
tlemen in the Post Office Department are no better than 
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to embrace anything which was at all below par. 
the least interesting part of the vocal entertainment 
was, “He doeth all things well,” by three little girls, 
apparently from six to eight years old. Addresses were 
made by Rev. J. C. Lovejoy, Henry Clapp, Jr., Wil- 
liam W. Brown, and Henry Bibb. The two last are 
well known fugitive slaves, and rank high in the list of 
the eloquent. It would be difficult to say, whether Wit 
or Eloquence is most closely associated with the name 
of H. C. Jr. Mr. L. (whom I heard for the first time,) 
is a fine speaker. Doctor Kittridge, (“ Noggs”) was 
present, but did not speak, having just risen (by the use 
of water,) from a severe attack of fever, brougnt on 
from the constant excitement of travelling and lectur- 
ing, together with the attendant evils of ill ventilated 
rooms and irregular meals. The Doctor is so earnest 
in preaching the “ Gospel of the Water Cure,” that he 
does not spare himself in mind or body. Many of the 
Ladies of this Society are members of our Associative 
Union, and I hope that the time is not distant when we 
shall have such gatherings in behalf of Association, or 
the realization of Universal Liberty. There is very lit- 
tle of the spirit of popery in R. I. Abolitionism. 

On the day following the above, the Liberty Party 
held a Convention at the same place, to nominate State 
Officers. I attended in the evening, when addresses 
were made by Myers, Henry Bibb, Mr. Moore, 
Rev. Mr. Latham, and Rev. J.C. Lovejoy. Myers is 
one of the fugitives from the “ Divine Institution.” He 
gave a brief but forcible sketch of his experience in 
slavery, and, with spectacles on nose, an imitation of 
the preaching of his master, (a Baptist minister) from 
the text,“ Servants be obedient to your masters,” which 
nearly convulsed the audience with laughter. One of 
his anecdotes I cannot refrain from repeating. His sis- 
ter Margaret was nearly white, (her mother was three- 
fourths so,) had long hair, was about the same age, and 
closely resembled his master’s legitimate daughter, 
who had arrived at that period of life in which she was 
denominated a “ young lady.” Some company had as- 
sempled at the house one evening, and Margaret was 
dressed to attend upon them. Her master was out, 
and on his return she opened the door for him. He, 
supposing that she was his other daughter, clasped his 
arm around her waist, and, notwithstandiug her strug- 
gles, in that manner entered the room, where the mat- 
ter was treated asa joke. The daughter vorn in wed- 
lock, was, however, so much mortified, that she after- 
wards refused to eat until permission was given her to 
cut off her half-sister’s hair, close to the crown, which 
she did, and thus, perhaps, prevented other mistakes. 
Oh, Slavery! Oh, Civilization! Mr. Lovejoy read an 
Address to the Citizens of the State, which was adopted, 
and was truly a very able document. This was followed 
by something from Rev. Mr. Latham, a Wesleyan 
Methodist minister, of this city, I shall not call it a 
speech, because he said that, as it was late, he should 
not make one; but whatever it was, its duration was 
not far from forty minutes, and contained a sermon on 
the death of a widow’s daughter, whose obsequies he 
had attended in the afiernoon. Mr. L. forgot to leave 
his pulpit behind. His manner was disgustingly affected 
and his talk, (you know that I can’t call it speech) so 
much so, that it was sometimes difficult to understand 
what he said. Rev. Mr. Lovejoy made a brilliant 
speech. He spoke asa man. The two Mr. L’s. are 
both Reverends, but a stronger contrast could hardly be 
found. Mr. Bibb, being called upon for a song, made 
a few eloquent and appropriate remarks, and then sung 
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Our Weekly Gossip. 


A correspondent of the Wheeling (Va.) Times gives in 
that paper a statement of a female in that vicinity who, 
at the age of eighteen, married a widower, the father ot 
nineteen children; at his death he left her the mother of 
five more. She afterward married another widower hav- 
ing celven children; at his death he left her the mother 
of two more; and the day she became forty-nine years 
old she married another widower, having eight children ; 
so that at forty-nine we find her mother and step-mother 
of forty-five children, some of whom are grandfathers and 
grandmothers. 


We are told, says the Baptist Banner, that an unusual 
number of divorces have already been granted by the 
Legislature of Kentucky, and that still its time is mainly 
taken up with applications yet undecided upon. The 
law of marriage in the State of New York, adds the Evan 
gelist, may be a little more dignified, but it is nota bit 
more binding upon the parties than jumping over the 
broom-stick would be; for hardly any pretence can be set 
up, however foolish, by a discontented wife or husband, 
but whati our Legislature and courts esteem it sufficient to 
gr ant a dvorce upon. 


Squads of boys of every age, says a correspondent of 
the Louisville Journal, from six to eighteen years may 
be seen every evening at the corners of the streets, in- 
haling chloroform as a matter of amusement, and ap- 
parently unconscious of the danger that they expose 
themselves to from sucha free use of the powerful 
agent. 


Some one at the State House, the other day, having 
very warmly expressed himself in respect to the numer- 
ous accidents on railroads in this country, caused by the 
walking uf persons on the track, and remarking that 
some very stringent provision ought to be made against 
the practice—that in England the penalty for walking 
upon the railroad track was £10—a wag, standing by, 
quietly remarked—* Pooh! is that all! 
this country is death.”—Boston Atlas. 


The Post says: 
| deer in Scotland is the forest of Atholl, where 100,000 En- 
glish acres are given up to them.” This suggests a new 
| reading of Goldsmith ; 
“Tll fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where deer accumulate and men decay.” 


A traveller on one of the Western steamboats recently, 
was landed near his home, on the shore, and as the boat 
was about to leave again, he bawled out : 

“Hallo, Captain ! there issomething missing here!” 

“ What is it?” asked the Captain. 

“Hang me, if I can recollect now,” said the traveller ; 
“let me see—here’s all my trunks, boxes, two dogs, gun, 
and—oh! thunder! its my wife and little girl, that are 
asleep in the cabin! I knew there was something!” 


Lawyers 1x Trovste.—aAll the fiwyers of York Co., 
Pa., having been called to Harrisburg the other day, the 
relieved and delighted inhabitants met and drew up the 
following petition : 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of York Co., being con- 
vinced, from the present peace and quietness of our town, 
of the uselessness of all lawyers as a body, do pray for the 
passage of a law to keep our lawyers in Harrisburg, where 
they now are, and we will ever pray,” &e. 








“Take my Hart.”—Cist says that one would have sup- 
posed, if there was anything new under the sun, that this 
was an original phrase, and born in the West. But it is 
obviously taken from Shakspeare, and may be found in 
Coriolanus, Act II, Scene I, where Menrius, on hearing 
that the noble Roman is coming home, exclaims, “ Tuke 
my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee.” 











| A Great CounTRY AND A GREAT Peor_e.—<An edi- 
tor, in closing his thanksgiving sermon, says : 
“ Since last year, at this time, we have licked one na- 
tion, and fed another of about the same population. We 
have killed a few thousand Mexicans, and saved the lives 


of ten times as many Irishmen; so there remains a hand- | 


some thanksgiving balance in our favor.” 


The following may be called a very definite answer : 

“ Will you apologize or fight ?” 

“ Sare, I will.’”’ 

“Wake up, here, and pay for your lodging,” said a 
Deacon, as he nudged a sleepy stranger with the contri- 
bution box. 


P.cruresque Hair-Curting.—An English traveller 
in Paris, having occasion for a hair-e utter,sent for one. 
At the appointed time, an elegantly attired person ar- 
rived, and the gentleman sat down before his dressing- 
case to prepare for the operation. The man walked 


the “ Bereaved Slave Mother,” soon after which the | round his “ client” once or twice, and finally taking his 


Convention adjourned. 

If space allowed, I would speak of a few things il- 
lustrating the incomparable beauties of Civilization, such 
as Blowing up of Houses with Gunpowder, Firing of 
Barns and Planing Mills, Stopping of Factories, Re- 
duction of Wages, &c. &c. Yourstruly, J. J.C. 








) f this is the case with mine, you will oblige me much by 
i sg they should be. I generally receive my papers in 
¢ - couplets, from two to four weeks after the date of is- 
: : 3 sue. To Correspondents, 
The ‘ 2 The above, from the interior of Pennsylvania, is a| Enterprise, Pa.—“ J. G.”—Yours of March 15. by 
4 2 specimen of the delightful missives with which we are | * J. K.C.” enclosing $2 00 is this day Feceived. Please 
2 favored almost as constantly as with our daily bread. | consider this as a receipt for the ‘bill forwarded last 
_ f We assure our excellent friend that his paper is sent week. 
; fa : from our office as regularly as the sun rises, and if he} arpany, N. Y.—“F. and T.”—Yours of 21st, received. 
i x © gets it so late in the day, we can only sympathise with | $20 enclosed. A 1 right. 
at fm his intolerable sufferings, and join him in hearty good 
4 ‘ b, wishes that even the Post-Master General may take The Treasurer of the American Union of Association- 
£ heed to his ways, and reform his doings. ists acknowledges the following receipt. 
j , We send our correspondent the books ordered to the | Wfarch 1. New-York Unton - - » - - - $7500 
; . amount of his remittance. Epmonp Tweepy, Treasurer. 
‘ io ca A  — 
: :* Provipence, March 13tn, 1848. Affiliated Unions, 
| ; . : 
ef f To the Editors of the Harbinger : ~ We would respectfully call the attention of the Affilia- 
| af I Gentiemen :—It ee ee re rayne 7 ed Unions of the American Union of Associationists, to 
, 2 San ee ee the article in the Constitution of the Parent Society, pro- 


rs & as 


‘Tea Party, which was given by the Ladies Anti-Slave- 
ry Society, at Mechanics’ Hall, on Wednesday evening 
last. The Hall was beautitully dressed with evergreens, 
and the tables were elegantly and bountifully spread. 
The company was larger than was entirely consistent 


We must have society organized on such principles, 
that the idea of Universal brotherhood would become 
with physical comfort, but this fact itself was a source 


viding that, “no local Union shall be recognized as affilia- 
ted which does not make an annual payment of not less 
than Twetve Dotiars to the Treasury of the American 


Union.” 
The present financial year is from May 1, 1847, to May 


PEA mS 


of mental satisfaction. A more miscellaneous assem- | 1 1848, and those Unions which have not complied with the 
blage is rarely seen. White and black, old and young, | terms, are earnestly desired to make a speedy remittance. 
rich and poor, the learned and the ignorant, the grace- We depend on our friends, who have been active in form- 
ful and the awkward, the grave and the gay, met on 
this occasion on the common platform of Humanity, the 


safer than in Rhode Island, and “ Noggs” says, that | ty and vigilance, in all its members. 
DDD 
Religious Union of Associationists, 


ets 


e 


| ing local Unions, to sustain the operations of the General 


Union. Will they please to attend to this matter at once, 





nowhere do they so well understand how to conduct an 
Anti-Slavery Fair, and I presume that, he would say 
the same in regard to Tea Parties. There was vocal 
and instrumental music in variety, and speechifying in | H. Channing, Every SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
The variety was not extensive enough, however, | Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 


Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 


ditto 











stand at some distance, attentively scrutinized the gen- 
tleman’s face with the air of a connoisseur looking ata 
picture. 

“ Well,” said the Englishman, impatiently, “ when 
are you going to begin ?” 

«« Pardon me, sir,” was the polite reply, “ Iam not the 
operative, but the physio gnomist. Adolphe!” he cried 
out, and a sleeved and aproned barber entered from a 
hall ; “a la Virgil !” 

With this laconic direction as to the model after 
which the gentleman’s hair was to be arranged, the art- 
ist retired. 


ART REVIEW. 


Art in Philadelphia. 


We find in the last number of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
some interesting notices of the new works that are in- 
tended to be brought before the public at the coming 
Exhibition, at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. 


“Mr. Winner's picture, “ The Raising of the Daugh- 
ter of Jairus,’ is nearly completed, and will forma 
prominent feature in the exhibition. The head of the 
daughter has been greatly improved since our last no- 
tice of the picture, the expression being deepened and 
strengthened. The mother, kneeling with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, is a finely-conceived figure, 
executed with great foree and decision. It would be 
difficult to find a more powerfully-expressive head than 
that of the father, whose intense gaze would of itself 
almost bring the dead to life. The artist has not thought 
proper to change the figure of Christ from his original 
conception ; and as our readers will soon have an op- 
portunity to judge of the novelty of this conception, 
we shall not anticipate them by further remarks at 
present. 

“Mr. Waveu has just completed a Scripture picture, 
“The Three Marys at the Tomb,’ which is undoubted- 
ly the best work of the kind he has yet produced. With 
great richness of color, there is the very brilliant ef- 
fect of chiaro scuro,in which this artist excels. The 
figures are well arranged, and expressive ; and that of 
the angel in robes of what might be mistaken for wo- 
ven rainbows or floss sunshine, is charmingly done, 
and has “the look the angels ought to wear.” This 
picture is owned by a gentlemanof Wilmington, who 
will kindly permit it to come back in time for the ex- 
hibition. 

“Mr. Roruermet has a picture in progress which will 
add to his well-earned reputation, and afford gratifica- 








tion to the admirers of American art. _Itis the J 


“The largest forest set apart for red ; hal 7 ; 
| which an enthusiastic account was given in a recen; 





his series of Cortez subjects, painted for a collec 
Boston, if we mistake not. It iscalled “The % 
of the Brigantines,” and with its placid lake ge¢ 

its groups of gayly-dressed spectators and actors int, 
busy scene—the priest chanting his christening } 
amid the smoke of incense which arises as the «," 
ship” glides into the calm waters—-affords a picture 
a very agreeable character, light and cheerful, ag be 
comes a holiday in that delicious clime. Mr. Rothe, 
mel has treated the subject—which is in fact, a creay 
with spirit and vivacity. The color is cheerful and 
ous as daylight can make it, the effect excellent the 
figures drawn with more than usual skill of this ; 
ful draughtsman, and the characters throughout 
preserved and highly individual. 

“Mr. Reen’s “ Evangeline,” lately painted, is q 
fine performance, and will give him a much higher 
utation than anything he has before produced, - 

“Of the Landscapes of Bonrietp, Wixttays 
Hamitton, we have not space to speak as we oi 
wish ; and it is no great matter, as they will speak fo, 
themselves in more harmonious tones than our 
can utter, and with a color of truth whieh our pring 
ink can hardly come up to! Mtg 

“There are some Portraits, in crayon, by a Son 
the Rev. Dr. Furness, which, for truthful expre is 
delicate shading, and careful drawing, are seldon 
equalled. For so young an artist, they promise Brea, 
things.” 


Wel 





Steinhauser’s Hero and Leander. 


We understand that a copy, by the artist himself a 

’ 

the work of art—of which we translate the follow; 
description, from a foreign journal,—is expected shor. 


the penalty in liy in this country, whither it is sent for exhibition 


Sreinwavser is the author of the “ Agnus Dei” ¢ 


| number of the Harbinger by Grace Greenwoop, ke 


|is an artist of unquestionable genius. 

| 

The story of Hero and Leander, so well known 
through Schiller’s poem, has furnished a young artig 
| Charles Steinhauser, of Bremen, with the subject of ¢ 
| master-piece of Statuary, of which we here propose to 
Wem ae sarge ewe idea, 

The group, of white mz senti 
hagpet ton tem loeie da the-Seeaauney tena 
| ing sea-s , Ss made 
the young artist in fulfilment of an order from the 
| King of Prussia, the distinguished patron of Art and 
| Science, and, on its way some weeks ago from Rom 
ito its place of destination, was sent temporarily tp 
Bremen, and there publicly exhibited in the Museum 
| The enthusiasm which it there awakened was so gen- 
erally diffused among all classes, that this work of an 
|became the universal topic of conversation. How 
| much of this enthusiasm was due to a pure knowledg 
| of art and to the intrinsic merit of the work, and how 
much to the patriotic interest felt by the citizens o 
| Bremen in a native artist, we may readily leave unde. 
| cided, especially as we have not ourselves seen the 
, work ; and on this account borrow the following de- 
scription of it from the Weser Gazette: 

The youth (Leander) is represented as having just 
reached the rocky land, with dripping hair, and ex 
| hausted by the labor of swimming so far, while at the 
| same time his satisfaction is visible at having reached 
| the goal and achieved his desire, as halt sinking at th 
| side of his beloved whose drapery flows down and res 
| on the ground beneath him, he is partly held up by kr 
‘right arm. With the left hand she is smoothing t& 
water out of his hair, while Leander’s right arm hang 
| over her knees and his left is thrown round her, tk 
hand resting on her shoulder. Their faces are tumed 
|towards each other—his open mouth is stammering 
| out the first gasping words of endearment, while ber 
| down-cast eyes are steadily fixed onhis. Such is th 
| group, so faras words are able to describe it to one, 
| to whose eye the work itself has not spoken. But a 
| idea both of the subject and the representation may be 
| better given in one word thanin many ; it is Beauty 
|to which the statuary has given form. The aim d 
| plastic artis to give form to Beauty, and indeed to the 
ideal of Beauty. The highest earthly beauty exists 
only in the human body. Hence the plastic art, and 
the antique as the highest result of the plastic art has 
| become the model and measure for ail subsequent e- 
forts in this department ; and when the modern artis 
by means of this complete form of art produces upos 
us its fullest effect, he stands at the utmost height of 
|all that artcan accomplish. This ideal of Beauty is 
so fully represented by the artist in the present group, 
that we see in it not the particular, the individual,—it 
ceases to be the representation of an actual event, itis 
raised into a manifestation of universal truth and hu 
manity, and must touch the universal heart of man. 
Hero and Leander disappear, and the feeling with which 
we contemplate this work of art is independent of 
their history, or of any situation or event thereof. 
While we gaze, we are independent of the subject— 
| the material ; the perfectly beautiful forms of the two 
| lovers show us pure Beauty triumphing over the mt 
terial, and we experience the elevated pleasure which 
nothing else but Truth can communicate. And 0 if 
Beauty, transfiguring the earthly actual, as in Trath, 
| there is shed upon us a beam of divine light. 

The highest Beauty is attained in a two-fold way; 
through the beauty of form and the beauty of expre® 
sion. The beauty of form is intelligible to the ey¢ 
rather than through words. Who would undertake, 
in reference to this master-piece of Steinhauser’s, ' 
give in words so much as a hint of the impression whith 
the work itself makes, in the grace and exquisite sil! 
plicity of its lines,in the grouping so light and yet 
symmetrical, in the decision and softness, with which 
all the parts of these human forms, especially the hands 
and feet, are chiselled? In all, Nature is simply a0 
faithfully expressed, and yet so infinitely is the whole 
exalted above mere Nature that, in looking at this 
work, one is not once tempted—a rare case—to est” 
mate its merit by its success as an imitation of natult- 
We see indeed the head with dripping hair, the heavig 
breast, the body drawn in, the muscles of the hands 
and ancles tired and yet not strained ; but how modest! 
are these particulars, (just hinted at and caught, 2 # 
were incidentally, from nature,)—how modestly a 
they subordinated to the spiritual expression and ide 
truth of the whole. So likewise Hero’s robe half veil” 
ing her form—how softly and illusively does it cling 
with its many wet folds around her tender limbs, 4 
yet how simple and unconscious is it kept—the same 
cannot always be said of the much admired statues © 
antiquity. 

The artist has givena wonderful expression t? the 
eyes, although, according to the ancient custom, 
attempt is made to represent the pupil. The eyes # 





Hero are shaded by the strong projection of the lids 
while in Leander the spiritual and contemplative ¢* 
pression of the organ is brought out with great streng 
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mm, | ning of the inner corners of the eyes. 
— SI BBpy the cum we see an earnest, fondly fixed look, and 
4 the deep and full expression of a womanly- 
in 




















love. 
munch goed referting to the countenances ot the figures, 
ina ; ye spoken of their beauty of expression, of which 
= whe jess need to speak at length, as it varies with 


impression which, in accordance with his individual 





ma paracter, it makes upon the spectator. In the fact, 
8 be. ant that allare impressed with the beauty of ex- 
0 ho «sion Which characterizes this work, that it touches 
atic, Haw heart, we have the strongest testimony to the 
di re of artand of the artist, who has known how, 
na from the perennial fountains of the human heart, to 
Cate, , into old and to us seemingly dead forms, 2 new 
Wel ” Happy do we esteem the artist, so richly gifted, 
; having achieved this exquisite work ! 
: O To the creator of this work of art, in consequence 
bas f the triumph of his genius now celebrated in his na- 
rep. a, city, has been committed the execution of the 
8 ang alee of Olbers, which is there to be erected. 
re Foreign Art Intelligence. 
‘pes Loxoon.—Mr. Lumtey opened his theatre on Feb. 


ting 19th, with Verdis Ernani and a troupe almost entirely 
ong Mmnew. They were perfectly successful. We take the 
sion, MB jollowing account of the performance from Galignani: 


Tdom The first notice is due tothe representative of the hero- 
Great BAR ine, Signora Cruvelli, a lady who, though she appeared 
unheralded by any flourish of trumpets, instantly made 

d ber claim to a place among the brightest stars of the 

flan stage. Her beauty, grace, and elegance, noble 

features, and simple dignity of manner produced an im- 


ression strengthened by the beauty of tone and elocution 


1) HS th which she delivered her first recitative, and raised to | 


admiration by her execution of the air “ Ernani, invola- 
ni,” which she terminated amid thunders of applause. 
Hier voice exhibited every quality of a fine organ, perfect 
evenness in every part, of a very extensive compass, un- 
varying sweetness, a fullness and depth in the lowest part 
of the scale which soprano voicesrarely possess, and above 
si that ringing sound which of all vocal qualities is the 
mot charming to the ear and most touching to the heart. 
Theimpression made by her atthe very outset went on in- 
casing tothe end of the opera; and in the last scene espec- 
ally, where Elvira, after passionately but vainly implor- 
jgthe ruthless old man to spare her husband’s life, sinks 
dying upon his body, she displayed tragic powers of the 
ighest order. The part of Ernani was sustained by Sig 

nor Cuzzani, a performer, if not of the first class, yet of 
ensiderable merit. His tenor voice is smooth and sweet, 
put deficient in resonance and power. In level passages 
hesings with much purity and grace, and is happy in soft 















ition, 


the sad tender expressions; but, in rising to passion, his voice 


does not second his efforts; he cannot produce those 
swelling and vibrating bursts with which the greatest 
and singers thrill their hearers. His powers are greater as an 
Y © Be stor. He showed intelligence and felling ; and his im- 
fun. passioned performance of the final scene received warm 
gen. MB applause. The character of the king, Charles the Fifth, 
fan Meewasrepresented by Gardoni, though the music of this 


How Ip part belongs to a baritone voice. One or two of his prin- | 


edge cipal airs were transposed, while the greatest part of the 

music necessarily remained at its original ditch. The 
consequence of this proceedure was not happy. Had he 
Sot BR been the Ernani he would have produced a much greater 
nde- HB .goct. Last, but not least, we have to notice Signor Bel- 
1 the MP jctti, in the character of Ruy Gomez. This stranger pro- 
duced an immediate and strong impression; and, before 
his first air was finished, his position in the theatre was 
fixed. Griefis the first emotion in the character, giving 
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THE HARBINGER, 
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is penne, content without Pari ite satisfied with the 
brilliant fame and fortune which she has acquired in Eng- 
land, Germany, and more particularly in the metropo 
of modern Europe—London. She leaves us early in March, 
to join her Majesty’s Theatre.” 


From Paris there is nothing new mn the way of mu- 
sic, the revolution having taken the place of everything 
else. 





REVIEW. 





North British Review. Scott & Co. have just is- 
sued the last number of this able periodical. Its con- 
tents are not so various as usual, but are still full of 
interest. ‘The leading article purports to relate to the 
female characters of Goethe and Shakspeare, yet the 
greater part of it is taken up with extracts from Goe- 
the’s auto-biography, in which he describes his various 
love adventures. In his incidental remarks upon the 
character of Goethe himself, the writer is judicious 
and discriminating. We are glad to see that justice 
is beginning to be done to Goethe as a Man, and that 
the old stereotyped version of him, as a mere selfish 
intellectualist is not found to be satisfactory. There is 
another good article in the number, relating to the 
posthumous writings of Dr. Chalmers, whose life and 
services are genially, but somewhat partially estimated. 
Besides these there are learned discussions on Sir John 
Herschel’s, recent astronomical labors, on the art of 
‘angling, and on that permanent inexplicable question, 
which has given occasion to two articles, at least, in 
every British Quarterly that has been printed for the 
last ten years—the condition of the poor people. On 
the whole, this is a very valuable number of the Re- 
| var. 














| The Arabian Nights. Harper & Brothers have sent 
us the first number of an illustrated edition of the 
Arabian Nights. It is beautifully printed, on excellent 
| paper, and abounds with fine sketches and woud-cuts. 
| It promises to take its place by the side of those other 
| illustrated works which the Harpers have recently is- 
sued. 


ST ee RE OE 
TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
| Charlies Fourier. 
“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
| borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen. 
| eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
| irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
ians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
asis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
| seience.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 
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AESOO ATION AND CHRISTIANITY. — 
SSOCIATION and Chr | essity of 
e 


ty, urging the nec 
Industrial Association, Popes a Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 18} cts. 
. For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 25 No. 9 Spruce street. 


FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ea han ; 31 cents. is 
au te. Vue Synthetique s trine 
Charles Fourier. 3734. - nae 

Almanach Phalansterienne. 15 cents. 

Briancourt’s Precis de ’O ization du Travail ; 9 cents. 

Briancourt’s Organization du Travail. 18% cents, 

Exposition abrigee du System Phalansterieune de Fourter,par 
Victor Considerant. 12% cts. 

Necessite d’une Derniere Debacle Politique en France. 3: cts. 

De la Politique Nouvelle convenant aux Interets actuel de 
la Societe. 9 cts. 

Petit Cours de Politique et d'Economie Societaire. 9 cts. 

Les Amours au Phalanstere, par Victor Henequin. 15 cts. 

Les Enfants au Phalanstere, Dialogue Familier sur l’Educa- 
tion. 12% cts, 

La Derniere Incarnation, par A. Constant. 15 cts. 

De l’Abolition de rar par C. Dain. 265 cts. 

Feodalite ou Association, Type d’Organization du Travail. 
183 cents. 

For Sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 


9 Spruce street. 
The above works will bef orwarded to any part ofthe United 
States by mail. m 13. 





STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 


Gee principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. ft. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111, Washington street, Boston. 

“Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to, 
or fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto- 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”— Muss. Quar. Rev. 

For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
CO’S., New York. mil tf 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House 


ba leave to mvite the attention of the literary public to 
his very valuable stock of German publications, comprising 
not only the classical writers of Germany, but also the most 
eminent works on the several branches of science, such as 
Theology, Philosophy, Oriental, Roman and Greek languages, 
Medicine, History, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, &c., Also, 
the best scientific and miscellaneous Cyclopedias, Dictionaries 
in different languages, &c., &c., ail of which are offered at a 
very moderate advance on the European prices. 

He also solicits the patronage of the friends of German liter- 
ature with regard to importations to order, which his widely 
spread connections on the European continent enable him to ef- 
fect at the shortest notice and onthe most favorable terms, not 
only from Germany, butalso from France, Denmark, Sweden 


and Norway. 
List of Historical Works. 


Rotteck, C. v. Allgemeine Geschichte vom Anfang d. histor. 
Kenntniss bis auf unsere Zeiten und fortgesetzt bis zum Jahre 
1840, von K. H. Hermes. 15te Original Auflage. 12 Theile in 
$Baenden. Mit24Stah!stichen. Gebunden, $12,00. 

Hermes, K. H. Geschichte der Jetzten funfundz wanzig Jahre. 
3ter Abdruck. 3 Baende, mit 4 Stahistichen. Gebunden, $5,00. 

Luden, Heinrich, Geschichte des Teutschen Volkes. 12 Baen- 
de. Gebunden, 818,00. 








Becker's K F. Weltgeschichte 7te Ausgabe mit den Fortsetz- 
ungen von T. Woltmann und K. A. Menzel. 14 Theile. 
Gehaftet, $38,50. 


Raumer, Fr. v. Geschichte Europas seit dem Ende des funf- 
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SWEDENBORO'S “WRITINGS. os, 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested tnd Jaid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. SIT. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are therein 
5S vols. $9 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 624% cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine —10 cents 


single. 

Doctsine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12%. 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
a 1 oe * ote 2. 

reatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 

tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Sojar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants, Cambric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 





| Divine Wisdom. 6214 cents. 


The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are untolded by which the Divine Government 
is lated, 62% cent. 

Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treat aoeuncerneneareren and Hell, being a Relation of 
Thi seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church . 
12% cents. 

the Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
7 25. 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises :1 vol. $3 25 

Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 

See Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 


Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
mar4. 12 School street, Boston. 


WOMAN'S ASSOCIATIVE UNION. 
E Woman’s Associative Union continue the sale of 
useful and Fancy Articles, oy from eleven till two 
o’clock, at the room of the Boston Union of Association- 
ists, 30 Bromfield street. 

Orders received for various kinds of needle and fancy 
work—knitting, marking, copying, &. ‘ 

To aid the funds of the cause, instruction will be given 
by the members of the Union, in musie, vocal and instru- 
—— crayon drawings, flower painting, writing, and 

rene 


N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our 
stranger-friends who may at any time visit the city, of 
a cordial weleome at our room; and would also say to 
those who wish to co-operate with ,us, that donations are 
here received. 

Boston, Feb. 26, 1847. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


oo to the elevation and improvement of the indus- 
trial classes and the final and permanent emancipation of 
eee its present suicidal, competing and depressive Ten 
encies. 
In consequence ot a deep-felt regard of the present and fu- 
ture well-being of our fellow laborers, and relying = the 
support of the triends of Industrial and Social Reform, t 
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lace to rooted hatred and revenge; and his first air, “In- | ~ “ Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit 2te. Aufig. | out the country, the undersigned propose to assume the pu 









Pe plice,e tuo credevi”’ the expression was rendered by Signor | SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 6 Baende. Gebunden, $13.50 tlom of The Voice of Industey 
Belletti with infinite truth and pathos. His deep rich voice, DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK “ — Vorlesungen uber die alte Geschichte. 2te Aufig. 2| The paper is to be cond stent , 

the! Biba) dued to its softest tones, was exquisitely touching ; and ny ce i eat Baende. Geheftet, $5,00. ._ | Independent Principles, opposing all prominent evils, social, po 

th audience, after listening in deep silence, encored the | A RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in | Ranke, Leopold, Fursten und Volker von Sud Europa in | jitical or ecclesiastical, with that which knows no fear or 

ress WR srwith acclamations. In passages of force and vigor he | - = —. Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. ee Iter Jahrhunderts. 2teAufig. 4 Baende. | favor while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal 

: > ~ : vols. $17 ew . 5 i rpose. 

be towed himself ss nome, bets as an actor and | The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, “Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. iin cor ebicn Oo all aad Geel oct the coals alien and sympa 

& suger. He is of short stature _but well made, with an ap- | wherein are reveal-d the Arcana which are predicted therein. 5 Baende. 2te Aufig. Gebunden, $15,00 thy of the true fri onthe ca hehe arene 

og er atance of great energy. His voice has every quality | 5 vols. half cloth $8 50, full cloth $9. «Die Romischen Papste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat. ste | thY,0f the true friends to the race-—the honest Philosepl 
belonging to that description of organ ; and, trom our | The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those Aufig. 3 Baende. gebd, $9,25. Seomae. ‘he Shechanta en ieee oak eaten a h 









present impression, we are inclined to rate him among the 
greatest bass singers of the day. 


Other journals are quite as warm in praise of the 
debutants. The Morning Post says: 


EE s 


6 As to Mademoiselle Cruvelli and Signor Belletti, they 


are not merely aiming to please—they command success. 
y be Asfar as we have observed, Belletti has already reached 
uly the most consummate art, and developed to the utmost 
| of HRB his natural powers, which are of most remarkable calibre 
the —tvery thing in him denotes intellectuality, purity and 
ists grandeur of conception, with the simplicity of execution 
and of an artist of the highest school. Signora Cruvelli is a 
hes young and impassioned singer, and has all the instincts of 
of. genius, and every instant we behcld a new develop- 
Fe nent of her innate power; and this is not astonishing, for 
ust she has been but a very few months on the stage. We 


pon have witnessed many debuts of greatsingers in our time, 
of from that of Malibran in the Crociato up to the present 
is hour, and the old dilettanti, no doubt, remember, as well 
up, 4 ourselves, that none ever attained eminence per saltum 
i —none half so speedily as Mdlle. Cruvelli—not Jenny 
bis Lind herself. 
Ne The Post speaks thus of the ballet performed on the 
an. occasion : 
y We must refrain for the moment from stating all the 
| applause and encores of the ballet—the most fascinating 
of. and the most elegant petit ballet this theatre has ever | 
- produced. Rosati and Marie Taglioni were overwhelmed 
wo with the loud thanks of their kind patrons. - Each new 
\a- piece of scenery was applauded immediately it descended, 
ch whilst the scene of the real fountains gave rise to a pro- 
in longed and universal explosion of delight. 
ih, Tue Tatatres.—The continued attraction of “The 
Wife’s Seeret,” at the Haymarket, has induced Mr Web- 
y a to re-engage Mr. and Mrs. Kean for a few nights lon- 
s 


There are great doings at the Princess’ just now. Mr. 
. iacready and Mrs. Butler are performing together in 
"i Macbeth,” “Henry the Eighth,” and “Othello,” the fas- 
: ‘hating Mad. Thillon performing on the off nights. The 


ch house has heen erowded during the week. 

n r Macready has announced his intention of retiring 
<0 from the stage at an early day, not because he feels age 
h be ping upon him, or his faculties or energies impaired, 
{3 ut because of the present deplorable condition of our 
d Rational drama, 


rs, Butler, previous to her return to America, has 
N engaged to give a series of six readings from Shak- 
*pere at the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 
, unn has gained his cause against Jenny Lind. 
“ges £2590, the sum originally offered him. 


Dam- 


Jeary Linp.—Extract ofa letter from Stockholm, Feb. 
- “Wehave the charming Jenny Lind still amongst 
ini ve has passed the winter here with her friends, and 
repre, ‘wet enjoyments of private life, varied only bya 
of “entation once a week for the poor—a graceful act 
Charity towards her native city, where she is idolized 
apa, and justly; for brilliant as are her talents 
Yate in it her gentle, modest, unaffected character in pri- 
to hear th Possible, still more winning. You will regret 
aris, t) ‘at she firmly rejects all offers to visit you in 
fered hen ee M.V atel, director,of the Italian Opera, ot- 
Pefwsed thir less than 2,500 franes a night. Our syren 
Papers ‘is magnificent offer, not, as some of the French 
that ae their self-satisfied vanity, are pleased to say, 
; it is quite ars the critical ear ofa Paris audience, though 
Mrertine 
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nee of a part of the Paris press, whose good 
to be paid for, and which Mile. Jenny Lind 
er condescend to purchase. Our Swedish Syren 


probable she may not choose to encounter the 


concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 6214 cents, 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—(0 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1lvol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, ‘ 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62%% cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated, 62 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12'4 cents. 

The Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6} cents. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 

7 25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 

|Jated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

| Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2and3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

| Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences. $2 

Also the collateral works. 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 
| Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 
| Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 

Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 





Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg. 
Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmerand Swedenborg. 

Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 


| 
| by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
- ald JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


In press, Apocalypse Revealed. ‘1 vol. $ vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. m1s 
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ONE DOLLAR'S WORTH. 


| HE following pamphlets on Association, will besent by mail 
to any part of the United States, on the remittance of one 
| dollar, (post paid.) 
| Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
Retail price 25 cts. 
| Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ? Translated 25 
| Constant’s Last Incarnation, by 25 
| Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. § F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association. 
Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 
Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
18 9 Spruce St., New York. 


| FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
| WORKS. 
| RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden- 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
| promptly attended te on the receipt of a remittance to the 
| HARBINGER OFFICE, 

No. 9 Spruce street. 
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Burckhardt, Ed. Allgemeine Geschichte der neuesten Zeit. 
1315—1340. a ae aoe $6.50. 
Bottiger, K. W ie Welt ichte in Biographien. 8 
agg Gebd., $16.50. - 
Sporschill, Joh. Die grosse Chronik. Geschichte des Krieges 
der Verbundeten Europa’s gegen Napoleon Bona. 
parte in den Jahren 18/3,°14°15. 3te Auflage. Mit 
vielen Stahlstichen, Portraits, Schlechtplanen & Kar- 
ten. 7te. Baende. Gebunden, $17,900. 
«der dreizigjahrige Krieg, Illustrirt von F. W. Jefeiffer. 
Gebd., $4,50. 
« Neues Heldenbuch, mit 20 Stahistichen. Gebd., $2,25. 
Heyne, C. T. Geschichte Napoleon’s von der Wiege bis zum 
Grabe Neue Ausgabe mit 22 feinen Stahlstichen. 
2 Baende. Gebd. $3,090. 
Duller, Ed, das deutsche Volk in seinen Mundarten, Sitten, 
Gebrauchen, Festen und Trachten, mit 50 Kalorirten 
Trachtenbildern. Gebunden, $4,75. mil 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 

of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, BLackwoop’s MaGazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘“ Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Fdinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review ” Radical. The “ North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 

u 


zehnten Jahrhunderts. 7 Baende. Gebunden, $15,50. 


ee 


icted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David | 


Brewster. Its literary character isof the very highest order. 
Prices for 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $300 per annum. 
For any two * 500 “ 


For any three e 700 « 
For all four of the « 800 a 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 & 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 60 ss 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Ciussinc.—F\ ur copies of any or all of the above works will 

be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
| for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earcy Copies.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 

ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 

work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 





in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, “ subserihe early while the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 





OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


| 
The Executive Committee of the AMertcax Union oF 
| AssociATIONISTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 


| (up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings | 


for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
| munications 0 them should be addressed. The General 
| Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
| and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
‘ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
' fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
| convenience, 
| Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
| tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
' be made at the above office. Address, 
! GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
| 9 Spruce St., New York. 





| the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted | 


ing Operative at the Loom or Spindle. 

Particular attention will ne to the subject of the Work- 
ingmen’s Protective Union, and other co-operative and guaran- 
ty movements. 

In addition to its leading objects, the Voice will contain Tales, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and in- 
structive character, together with a summary of News, Domes- 
tic and Foreign. 


, TERMS. $1 50 

Single copies, per year 

Sis” A per? e J 

je -” F100 

Twenty “ - 20 00 
D. H. Jaques 


Joun Orvis, 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1S47§ 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
ELMICH & Co., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Im: 

of Foreign Books, inform the public that their stock of the 
most valuable Books published inGermanv, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and al! other ancient and modern i 
is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before been 
to an American public, and presents an acteniohing variety of 
the choicest productions of the human intellect. Very rich is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 
tion of Engravings and Lithographic Prints comprises beautiful 
copies from the most celebrated al Picture leries of Eu- 
rope. Visiters to the city are invited to inspection. All Books 
and Works of Art imported to order. Cata es and any desir- 
ed information on literature willingly furnished. _ 

Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be bought at our ment 

| with theleast inconvenience and expense. 

Raver, Dr. E-—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende eigenthumliche Auttassung des Christenthums 
durch die Apostel. Dresden und Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 

Baur, Dr. Ferd, Christ—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Beitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen- 
thums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Se Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. w verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1945. $1 31. , 

Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers kte vada 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzog]. Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
buttel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers pretence ueber 

| Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math: 1. 33, 37—1. 24, 31 rlin, 1847 . 
| $1 50. 
8 Humboldt, 4. v.—Kosmos. 
| Weltbeschreiburg. Zweiter Band. Stut 

Kahnis, Lio. K, A —Die Lehre vom Heiligen 
Theil. Halle, 1846.31 62%. 

Kurtz. H. Tristan 2 Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasburg . 
Uebertragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50, . 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantix. dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu _Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
| Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. . 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken mm 92 Blatt in Stahlatich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 
| ten. $3. 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
| Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 
| Die Geuteche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & Co., 
feb-19 421 Broadway 


rea alias 


| PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 
| N R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a _ residence 
in the village ot Flatbush, L. |. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a iimited number of 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan 
guages, Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 





Entwurf einer physischen 
rt, 1847. $2 374- 
Geiste. Erster 


pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
| by the best masters. Address Geonce Rircey, New York City 
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Rieuts or Women.—The following petition was presen- 
ted in the legislature of New York last week : 


To the legislature of the Stateof New York; 


The undersigned, married women of the Town of Darien | 
n the County of Genessee, and Covington in the County of | 
Wyoming, would respectfully represent that your Decta- 
RATION OF INDEPENDENCE dedaves that governments de- | 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed; | 
and as women have never consented to, been nted | 
in or recognized by this Government, it is evident that in 
“ustice no allegiance can be claimed from them. 

Your laws, after depriving us of property, of the means 
of acquiring it, and even of individuality, require the same | 
obedience from us as from Free Crrizens. 

We, therefore, think common justice and humanity 
would dictate, that when you class us and our privileges, 
with those of Idiots and Lunatics, you should do the 
same with regard to our responsibilities ; and as our hus- 
bands assume responsibility for our debts and trespasses, 
they should also for our misdemeanors and crimes; for 
justice can never hold lunatics, idiots, infants, or married | 
women (as the law now is) accountable for their conduct. 

When women are allowed the privileges of rational and 
accountable beings, it will be soon enough to expect from 
them the duties of such. 

Our numerous and yearly petitions for this most desira- 
ble eo. having been disregarded, we now ask your au- 
gust body to abolish ail laws which hold married women 
more accountable for their acts than infants, idiots and 
lunatics. (Signed by some sixty names). 





From Cuina.—Advices from China to Dec. 29th inform 
us that the Chinese have punished some fifteen of the per- 
sons, engaged in the murder of the six Englishmen of which 
an account was given in our last. Four of the criminals 
were beheaded. It is doubtful however whether this will | 
settle the difficulty with the English government. 


Late From THE Pactrtc,—Aecounts from the Kam- | 

















| HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 


AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. . 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Bi y ; Essays from | 
the abjest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com 
mercia! Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac | 
counts of the various com ies which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En 
ter, connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles ot Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and aa ncluding Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 


Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., sey | 


whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects asthe four 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of ‘Tare Mrrcnants 
Magazine ann Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 

mdence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall beable to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 


Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on | 


the multifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South 


THE HAR 





BINGER. 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ea- 
pense. 
First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy a 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to 





sold or uitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred - - ‘ - $1 00 


Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
ers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
*honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, orin answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, ° . aoe 0 50 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
inen, - - - - - 0 373 
{iG- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, aay thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 

without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al- 


phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 
Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 
. - 0 50 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, . ° - - 0 12} 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the small 
letters of the Phonotypic alpha 
lecturers, - 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
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, for the use of teachers anJ | 






THE HARBINGER. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


| In presenting to the public the Sixtn Votums 
HareinGER, the Editors would give a brief Statemen; 
its proposed character and aims. “ 





| Tue Harsincer, from its commencement, has heey, 

| advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, ten 
| cile, and do justice to the various interests, that ae 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in majny. 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legiti 

claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevatiq 
of the working classes, by the introduction of & Naty, 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with th 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritua) tu. 
| ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of , 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such Often 
ic arrangements as will necessarily produce a Comprehe, 
sive and harmonious unity. 

| 


The principles of Social Science, discovered ang ils 
trated by the immortal genius of CuarLes Fourten, hey 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the EX POsitions 
the Harpincer, and will continue to be set forth aaj 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or secter, 
an exclusiveness, 


The Harpincer will discuss all questions relating , 
the progress of society, the past history of the Face, th 
| present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary » 

forms of the day, and the political movements of Eun 


{ 
| 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. | 


ern District of New York. signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- | 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only | 


who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography | 


and America, in the light of Associative Science: jy 


schatka whale fleet were bad. There had been several | 7 x . oe ‘ . : . . ae , 
I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish | with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elemenss 


shocks of earthquake in that region, which is supposed to ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable piblications of | 


have frightened the whales from their usual haunts. | theday. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ-| 88 taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the | truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever instituticg , 
Two officers of the United States sloop Cyane (Dr. Max- | omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and | Phonographic Reader. Issued in ered by eer a | doctrine it may be called on to consider 
‘er number 2] | s . 


Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. i} 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale | . re, 5 e 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc aye Seernne he PARSIRERS, for the future, the I 
ed as they appear. | tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, hig 


The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & | to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to give 


* ny i — wae - 0 80) nach larger space to General Topics, to the News of th 
This Chart is nota Bueastzye one. ; 


It represents the sounds | , . 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- | Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They areiy 
tions of letters. The 


difference between other charts of the | possession of great facilities for presenting copious aj 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 


well and Mr. Miller) have leased 100 acres of the best land | oP ae dies ae it is, in my judgment, not equalled by any work 
‘ . 5 . : | of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection | 
at Hilo for 5) years, for the use of a coffee plantation. ; 44 Comme, and, Deoirines, in, relation, $0. Maritdene Lew will be} 


They are to begin immediately. : : : y o y 
‘Frevemis for building a theatre, to hold not less than | aa bop chr phe aarp on) a ae i 
500 spectators, have been issued at Honolalu. | found in any other publication. 
A theatrical company now playing there has very fair | 
success, says the News. 
So many eases of abandonment of native wives by for- 
eigners have occurred that a law has been enacted oblig- 


I most cheerfully recommend | 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin | 
the current history of the times, SAM’L R. BE1TS. 


From Hon. John wn Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 





ing all who marry Hawalian women to give a bond of 
$1,000, and take an oath never to abandon their wives; 
or to take the oath of allegiance and become Hawalian 
citizens. 

The Samoan Islands have been visited by an epidemic 
influenza. In a district of 25) inhabitants, sixty deaths 








The Sydney Chronicle has accounts from New Zealand 
of the murder of the wife and three children of Mr. Gilfil- 
lan, and he escaped with severe wounds. Four of the na- 
tives concerned wete executed under martial law, and one 
(a boy) transported for life, The natives to the number 
of 70), led by Khangaeta, had broken up the settlement of 
Manawatu and forced the inhabitants to retire to Wel- 
lington. Several other murders and robberies had oc- 
curred, and active steps were taken by the English to put 


I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 


volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in | 


the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitating|ly say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 


statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- | 


ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to 
the public. 

{r3- Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 


seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo | 


pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New 
scription price. 

{iF Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 


yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to | 


ork, at the sub- | 








former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘lhe conse- 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great diiference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaks. 

The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - - - » = 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 


authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligeng 
| which they will not fail to use with all their industry a 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent posit 
with regard to our leading political parties, they dom 
| mean to abstain from the treest criticisms of their mom 
| ments. Great attention will be paid to the selection: 
which must compose no small portion of every well-cx. 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Hu. 
| BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the ty 
| ies, which give it its distinctive character. 
} 





In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to mak 
the HARBINGER an attractive and valuable Journal to i 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 
TS friends of Phonography and Eneneiayy. are requested to | 
subscribe for the Ancio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic | 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and | 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for | 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a hali 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
| not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 


some profit to him who retails them. 
In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 


hink th f ind h fi hoes All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post paip \ 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were! Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not | 


not sufficiently comprehensible. we have thought it best to | generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which | 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one oe is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubiful, we | 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- | 


‘ ’ 7 ' Hed to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac’ 
ANGLO SAXON CLUBS . | counta, and wish it to be understood, that if the anitent auet oc. 


down the insurgents with assistance from Sydney. A bat- 
tle took place at Wanganui, where the English defeated a 
large force of Zealanders, losing only one killed and two 
wounded. 

At Sydney there was little of interest. Subscriptions 
were in progress for a railroad between Sydney and Goul- 
bourn, a distance of 119 miles. 

Temperance? makes cheering progress in New South 
Wales. A tee-total tea-party at Newcastle was quite a 
feature, and brought many to sign 


the pledge. 
A Society for encouraging the Fi 


Salve, 


classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond th 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to commai 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulatia, 
by the various interest of its contents, and the energy aul 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 





The present volume of the Harpincer appears iti 
greatly improved torm, and with one half more mater 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has ba 
spared to make it in al! respects worthy of the posiia 
at which it aims. Jt is iurnished to subscribers at te 


ine Arts was formed at 
Sydney, under the patronage of the Governor. 


Stavery tn New Mexico.—The Santa F’e Republican 
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United States, says that the question of the establishment 
of a State government, and of the introduction of slavery 
therein is discussed at some length. Itis argued by the 
editor that, as slaveholders live the nearest to the new 
State, they will be the most likely te emigrate to it first. 
He claims that they should be allowed to hold their prop- 
erty, consisting of slaves, or,in other words, that slavery 
shall be established in New Mexico. The editor insists 
with great earnestness upon theright to establish slavery 
in newly acquired territory. 

What now say those who have told us and still tell us, 
that there is no danger that slavery will exist in the terri- 
tory we acquire from Mexico? Whatever the people do 
when they form a State Constitution—-whether they tole- 
rate slavery or not—we have no disposition to find fault. 
But we do insist that slavery ought not to be forced upon 
2 le who do not want it. We ask Congress to declare 
that while the territory is under its jurisdiction slavery 
shall not exist in it. 


Anti-CapiTat Punisument.—A highly intelligent gen- 
tleman, writing to a friend in this city trom London, (Eng- 
land) in speaking of this subject, says : 

“The cause looks wellin England. We have a great ac- 
cession of strength in Parliament, and shall put the same 
to the test in two or three weeks by proposing the subject 
of Total Repeal for legislatorial consideration. Farther: 
we have gained more than half the Clergy of all denomi- 
nations, and we have the middle class of society with us, 
almostto aman, We have held (I speak now of our “So- 
ciety”) a great many large meetings, all of which have 
pronounced most enthusiastically in favor of our views. 
A great number of newspapers and other periodical pub- 
lieations, too, have adopted our sentiments, and (as with 
Howitt’s Journal) open their colums to us unreservedly. | 

“Wesee with pleasure how hard and well you are | 
working in America. I cannot help thinking (I was go- 
ing to say fearing) that you will be ahead of us in the 
race, and will abolish the Gibbet before we do. 
care not who is first, so long as the foul erection is bat- 
tered down by somebody.”— Tribune. 


occurred, and in larger proportion in several other 


The Mormons have formed a settlement and intend 
building a city in the Great Salt Lake Valley, on the 
route to California. Nearly 12,000 of them are now at 
winter quarters, inthe vicinity of Council Bluffs, where 
they expect to havea permanent depot, and from whence 
they will send out parties of emigrants every spring. 
Some § or 10,000 Mormons are expected to arrive from 
England. 


A law-suit has just been terminated in Wyoming coun- 
ty, which has been in progress about three years. The 
suit, says the Warsaw New Yorker, has been three times 
before the court previous to this, and each time the jury 
have disagreed. At this hearing, the jury agreed on a 
verdict for the full amount claimed by the appellee, $28 | 
08—the priveipal and interest of the balance of a note 
given for the purchase money of a horse. This suit has | 
heen so long peoding and has been tried so many times, 
that the costs have accumulated toa very large amount. | 
We have heard them estimated at $800 ‘or $1000. The | 
payment of the paltry sum of $25 07 would have saved 
all this litigation, and its attendant costs. 


| 

The area of New Brunswick is twenty millions of acres, 
of which six millions have been given away or sold, al-} 
though only six hundred thousand are under cultivation. | 
Three millions of acres are barren or under water, and | 
eleven millions of forest lands are at the disposal of the | 
government. 


Well, I| > 


reotypa. Lipsiac, 1840, 12 sections, $14 00 


In tuture, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any | 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the | 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one | 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send | 
ing us the other half. | 

The subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cosh, and post parp 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
- Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 
n 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 
_J.T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., &e. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 


for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

| pet wees Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 

testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
eee — = memes nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae. auctae etc..etc. Editio st y i 
Scientia anak. te a8 ereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graeccum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim1 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. S8vo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et mmatica lin 
guae a ay pe ee curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen. sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Johann Christian 


Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 


Hitopadesas ;i' e*t inststutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mes. 


collatis recensnerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes | be 


criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae | 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00, , 
Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae 


volumes, bound, 80, Bonnae, 1546, $12 00. 

‘Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He | 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae anctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
n20 


| 
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No discount will be made, under any circumstences, on a 


less amount than FIVE DoLLaks. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 
ECEIVES 85 soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following ; 





Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - - $1 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 e0 
‘The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 76 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 


The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 

The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining 
NS Cae: ° sae 
‘The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - - - - 2 2 


25 


The Apocrypha! Testament, oT Ns a Ss a 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Sem. oS Soe ee ° 25 


The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - - 95 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call 
W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, NassauSt. d4 





HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA 
RILLA,in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of thelni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invatips have found speedy and effectual re 
lief from itsuse. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar 
saparilla, is a sune antipotr in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood. Forsale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 und 
52 Courtland street,and by the Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. da 





HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- 

al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip 

sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 

Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 

hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 

sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 

Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
rope. tf n20 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 

question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 

ples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social and 

Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as wil] 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoceu 
py a large share of its columns 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 


its already valuable Department cf Home and Foreign Corres: | 


pondence 


at style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 


The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by | 

_ | the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received | 
: ae, ic . ner ¢ rebus gestis} during this, the first yea) of its existence, encourage 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3| for larger accessions fo « 


ur subscript: ‘n list. 
Is is desirable that subseri 

so that they may be entered before the 
Address 
n20 


ay proaching Congess 
L. P. NOBLE, 
Publisher of theNational Era, Washington, D 














Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the | 


us to hope | 
; 
ptions be forwarted without delay | 


| sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by wy 
weekly journal. 


ATTENTION! casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it vpon our books | same low price which has made it one of the el st 
/ of the 29h Jannary last, in speaking of their approaching . ; 2AC 7 but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi.| I eee oe 
? Convention to decide the question of annexation to the POSTMASTERS, a OF THE ohana balance it. re oe pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pe 


The Editors rely for the liberal support of their ente- 
prise on all the oid triends to whom the Hanegineen be 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on may 
new ones who now torm an acquaintance with it for te 
first time. 

We request our friends and the friends of a free ani 
independent press, every where to promote the circulatia 
of our paper. Give the Harsinces a fair trial, andi é 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not cm 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 

‘The HarpBinGer is published every Saturday Morning 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New York, and at No. 11) Washing 
ton St., Boston. 

It is edited by Parke Gopwin, New York, assisted by 
Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Ripiey, in New Yor 
and by Wittiam H. CHANNING and Jonn 8, Dwicnt,2 
Boston. 

TERMS. 
(Invariably in Advance.) 

For one year, $2 00 

For six months, 1 

Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 W 

‘Ten copies tor one year to the same address, - 15 W 


OS> Address all communications, and al] subscriptio® 
and letters on business to “THe Epirors or THE Hah 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 

0G Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pr* 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, 
be entitled to an exchange ior one year. 


*,* The circulation of the Harpincer makes it a value 
able medium for [G> Advertising, especially fer Boo’ 
seers, Music Deacers, and TeacueEnrs, and on all sul 
ects connected with LireratTuRE and the FinE AxTS 

New York, Nov. 6, 1847, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 


32 ANN STREET, New York. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


111 WAsHINGTON sTREET, BosToN 


P. W. FERRIS, 
Provipence, R. I. 

JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
GAZETTE Orrice, Cincixnati, O. 
JAMES D. THORNBURGH, 
Pirrspure, Pa. 
CHARLES H. BRAINERD, 
Wasnineron, D. C. 





